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Sketches for Sermons, Chiefly on the Gospels 
QUINQUAGESIMA SUNDAY 


Jesus 1s WitH Us 


“And they told him that Jesus of Nazareth was passing by.”—Luke xviii, 37. 


Theme.—Jesus is still the same and still with us. 
(1) He still feeds the hungry. 
(2) He still comforts the sorrowful. 
(3) He still heals the sick and restores life to the dead. 

Introduction.—The time during which Jesus wandered upon this 
earth, feeding the hungry, healing the sick, comforting the discon- 
tented, restoring life to the dead, was indeed a time of grace. The 
Gospel tells of the joy of the stricken ones when they had the 
opportunity of drawing near to the Lord, to ask and receive bless- 
ings. Let us remember that the Lord is with us now, as He was 
when as God-man He moved upon earth and associated with 
mankind. 

I. Jesus still feeds the hungry. 

(a) As God He created the world. He governs and sustains it. 
He multiplies the seeds in the field, and makes the earth produce 
the food necessary for the preservation of mankind. 

(b) By word and example He taught the necessity of work. 
Among Christian people there prevails as a consequence industry 
and thrift, a safeguard against want. 

(c) He demands temperance in food and drink. This works as 
a protection against extravagance and waste, another safeguard 
against want. 

(d). He commands charity and alms, and in this way those de- 
prived of means are taken care of. Thus the Lord still provides 
for the feeding of the hungry. 


321 
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II. Jesus still comforts the sorrowful. 

(a) The earnest Christian who in spite of all his care and efforts 
finds himself not free from weaknesses, and is therefore sorrowful, 
is comforted by Jesus, who assures him that God looks upon the 
good intention, that the merits of His passion and death will make 
up for our shortcomings; that His grace will assist us in our 
struggle, etc. 

(b) In privation, sickness and in the hour of death He consoles us 
with the remembrance of His sufferings, the agony of His death. 
He taught us to pray, and prayers bring comfort. 

(c) When losing our loved ones by death Jesus consoles us with 
the thought that they have not really died, but have gone to a happier 
realm, and that we shall again meet them. 

(d) In slander and prosecution we are consoled by remember- 
ing that Jesus was calumniated and persecuted, and that He, in- 
nocent and undeserving of this chastisement, bore this suffering 
with all meekness and patience. 

(e) If our sins grieve us Jesus comforts us with the invitation 
to receive remission of our sins in the Sacrament of Penance. 

III. Jesus still cures the sick and awakens the dead. 

(a) There are many persons spiritually blind and afflicted with 
the leprosy of sin. Jesus still offers to cure them. Is not the 
cleansing from the darkest stains of hideous sin a miracle? 

(b) Jesus by His grace calls many from a spiritual death, 
namely, the death of the soul by sin, which is a greater calamity than 
bodily death. | 

(c) Jesus has, finally, rescued us from eternal death. By His 
death He has atoned for our sins, and saved us from eternal dam- 
nation, and, furthermore, by instituting the Sacraments of Baptism 
and Penance He has given us the means to participate in His merits, 
thus escaping the eternal death to which our sins would have con- 
demned us. 





FIRST SUNDAY IN LENT 


FIRST SUNDAY IN LENT 


THE OBLIGATION OF FASTING 


“And when he had fasted forty days and forty nights, afterwards he was 
hungry.”—Matt. iv, 2. 


Theme.—The law of fasting. 
(1) The history of fasting. 
(2) The present law of fasting. 
(3) Refutation of popular objections. 
(4) Object and utility of fasting. 


Introduction—No commandment is less appreciated and less re- 
spected than the commandment of fasting. Some persons scorn it, 
others ignore it. Some persons think they do enough by abstaining 
from meat on Friday, and do not trouble themselves about fast- 
ing. Since the subject is a timely one let us give some considera- 
tion to it. 


I. From the earliest times there is a record that fasting was 
considered a pious and meritorious practise. The heathens resorted 
to fasting when anxious to appease an offended deity. 

(b) The Mosaic legislation prescribed a general fast day for the 
Jews: in times of great need the prophets ordained a fast, and with 
pious Israelites it was usual to fast of their own free will, some- 
times twice a week. The prayer of the Pharisee tells us of this. 

(c) Jesus did not discourage fasting but He denounced the hypo- 
critical way in which the Pharisee fasted. Jesus Himself fasted 
often severely. 

(d) The Apostles and the early Christians regarded fasting as a 
religious duty. 

(e) Subsequently Popes, bishops and Church councils made fast- 
ing a commandment, frequently modifying the regulations as the 
times made it desirable and prudent. 

(f) The original severity is nowadays greatly lessened. While 
formerly even butter and eggs were forbidden on fast and abstinence 
days, there is now but very little restriction upon the faithful, mak- 
ing it a very easy matter to comply with the law of the Church. 

II. The present regulations, their discriminations and exemptions 
are: (explain them). 
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III. Refutation of popular objections: 

(a) “Christ teaches that nothing that enters the mouth pollutes.” 
The spirit and act of disobedience pollute the soul. 

(b) “To Christians there is no distinction in food, no kind of food 
is sinful.” Not the food but the transgression of the command- 
ment! St. Augustine: “Fasting is abstaining from food and drink; 
though not for any reason that anything created by God might be 
sinful in itself.” 

(c) “The commandment is generally transgressed, therefore it 
should be abolished.” So is the commandment of Christian charity 
usually transgressed, but that is no good reason to revoke this or 
any other law. 

(d) “Fasting is injurious to health.” This is not so. On the 
contrary, reasonable moderation in taking food is very beneficial. 
The Church does not ask anything unreasonable or detrimental. 

(e) “In one family there are some who are dispensed while 
others are not. It is so troublesome and inconvenient to suit both 
at the same table.” This can only be the case if good-will is lacking. 

(f) “Lenten dishes do not agree with me.” This excuse is an 
idle one. A little good-will can find no difficulty in complying with 
the law of abstinence. If the sacrifice is greater so will be the 
reward. 

IV. Object and utility of fasting: 

(a) Obedience and humility practised. “I humbled my soul with 
fasting” (Psalm xxxiv, 13). 

(b) The flesh is subdued and the will strengthened. St. Cyprian: 
“Fasting subdues rebellion of the flesh and protects against the — 
force of passion.” 

(c) Means of becoming charitable. St. Gregory: “He fasts in the 
right manner who shares his daily food with the needy.” 

(d) Means of penance. St. Augustine: “Through fasting I chas- 
tise myself so that God may spare me and come to my assistance.” 
St. Thomas Aquinas: “Through works of penance restitution must 
be made to divine justice.” 

(e) Victory over the desire of the body, a powerful help to 
religious perfection. 





SECOND SUNDAY IN LENT 
SECOND SUNDAY IN LENT 
THE OLp Law AND THE NEW 


“And behold there appeared to them Moses and Elias talking with him.” , 
—Matt. xvii, 3. 


Theme.—The chief distinctions between the Old and the New 
Law. 

(1) In the Old Law error was frequent, in the New Law we 
have the full truth. 

(2) In the New Law sanctity more easy to acquire. 

(3) During the Old Law heaven was closed, to us it is open. 

Introduction.—Those who surrounded Jesus at His transfigura- 
‘ tion were the two chief persons in the Old Testament, together with 
the three chief apostles, the pillars of the New Law. This sug- 
gests our theme. 

I. The Jews knew and acknowledged the one true God, but they 
knew Him as the stern judge and master, they did not realize His 
fatherly love and mercy, they knew nothing of the Holy Trinity. 
They realized that they possessed an immortal soul, but had no 
proper conception of spiritual blessedness. They were acquainted 
with the commandments of God, but of the virtues of purity, hu- 
mility, love for the enemy, gratefulness in suffering, etc., they 
knew little. If they committed sin they could not be cleansed, for 
they possessed not Christ the Crucified, nor His merits and satis- 
faction. 

II. Through sin the will of man has been weakened, he is in- 
clined more to evil than to good. Man chose to learn what sin 
was, God permitted him to fall deeply into it. Virtues such as the 
saints practised, self-surrender to God, and refraining from every- 
thing evil, more within man’s range since Christ. Christ obtained for 
us grace, He sent us the Holy Ghost, He instituted spiritual remedies, 
He left us His beautiful example. To us it is possible to avoid sin. 
The example of the saints proves it. 

III. When man became disobedient to God He expelled him 
from paradise, and closed heaven to him. None, not even the just in 
the Old Law, could enter heaven, until Jesus by His redemption 
again opened heaven for mankind. Upon our death, if we are 
perfect, or as soon as cleansed from personal sin, we may enter 
heaven. 
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Conclusion.—How fortunate we must consider ourselves com- 
pared with those that lived under the Old Law. We have the 
divine truth and know the path that leads to heaven. To us heaven 
is open. What terrible neglect if we do not make use of our op- 
portunity. 





THIRD SUNDAY IN LENT 
PENANCE WITHOUT MERIT 


“And the last state of that man becomes worse than the first.”—Luke xi, 26, 


Theme.—Christians frequently deprive their works of penance of 
all merit, by 
(1) doing them for appearance sake, 
(2) placing the fault for their sins upon circumstances or 
persons, 
(3) by contriving to spare a favorite sin. 


Introduction.—From most pulpits of the Catholic Church the call 
to-day goes forth to do penance. To-day’s Gospel and the approach- 
ing paschal time suggest this call. While you are well informed 
as to how to receive the Sacrament of Penance, you may not appre- 
ciate that certain defects in intention or confession interfere with the 
valid reception of this Sacrament. I will consider this point with 
you to-day. 

I. King David’s sins were forgiven because he did penance in 
full earnest. He said: “I have labored in my groanings” (Psalms 
vi, 7). King Saul, however, was not forgiven; he performed pen- 
ance for appearance sake. He desired to be lauded by Samuel and 
the people. He said: “I have sinned, but honor me before the elders 
of my people and before Israel.” And this sort of thing happens 
very often among us. Some persons receive the Sacraments to leave - 
the impression of piety, because to neglect them would cause gossip 
among the neighbors, and because they wish to be regarded as 
good Christians. It would be better not to receive the Sacraments 
at all than to do so for appearance sake. Of one that does not re- 
ceive the Sacraments it can be said that he is excommunicated; 
but at least he does not commit a sacrilege. Penance for appearance 
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sake is no penance at all; instead of profiting the soul it burdens it 
with a grave crime. 

(a) It is no penance because there is no sufficient examination of 
conscience, no upright confession. The fewer sins such persons find 
to confess the better they appear to themselves, and they wish to 
appear so to their confessor. Those really anxious for perfection 
are never at a loss to find many failings in themselves. 

(b) There is no sincere sorrow, no resolution to amend. Sorrow 
there would be only for loss of reputation. They do not really wish 
to better themselves, but desire to appear before the world as zealous 
Christians. 

(c) There is no satisfaction, no improvement. These people do 
not care to make restitution. After confession they seek the same 
sinful companions and occasions. At every confession they come 
with the same sins that they confessed before. . 

II. When God sat in judgment upon our first parents, Adam 
placed the blame upon Eve, and Eve accused the snake. It was plain, 
nevertheless, that both committed the sin with free will. There 
was no contrition, no self-accusing, no mark of reform. To place 
the fault upon others is another frequent habit. 

(a) There is a wife who confesses that she is quick tempered, 
that she sins by anger, but she wants to excuse herself by blaming 
‘her husband for his provocation. The husband, to the contrary, ex- 
plains that his wife is so unreasonable, and. that therefore he is made 
to scold. Now, this is nonsense. Where is their Christian prud- 
ence, charity and patience? If there is temptation to sin, how fool- 
ish to blame the sin upon the temptation. 

(b) Parents excuse their neglect of watching the conduct of their 
sons and daughters by saying their wilfulness makes it so difficult. 
A duty remains a duty no matter how difficult. Besides, is the wil- 
fulness not the result of neglect? 

(c) Often occupation, vocation, temperament are blamed. We 
can be virtuous in every honorable vocation; temperament will 
yield to a strong and earnest will. 

(d) Some persons say they have no time for the pursuit of virtue. 
Yet they can always find time to satisfy their inclinations for 
worldly things. With serious intention they will find time also to 
pray, to examine their conscience, to go to Mass on Sunday and to 
receive the Sacraments. 

III. When the army of David was drawn up for battle against 
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the army of rebellious Absalom, David urged his men to bravery 
but exhorted them: “Save me the boy Absalom” (II Kings xviii, 5), 
How unjust! The soldiers of Absalom he wanted to exterminate, 
but not their leader! Thus we regret and confess our various sins, 
but would like to condone our favorite sin, although the others may 
have been induced by it. Remove the chief sin, like the chief leader 
of the army, and the rest will be easily conquered. 

(a) You confess your fondness for dress, vanity! Your frivolity 
of conduct, your impious companionships you do not mention, 
though they are the unhappy occasions of sin. 

(b) You confess that you curse and blaspheme. Why not ac- 
knowledge your bad temper, your brutality toward others? 

(c) You confess that you are distracted during Mass, but you do 
not say it is your vanity to show your clothes that occupies your 
mind entirely, or that the persons with whom you go to church 
awaken in you sinful rather than pious thoughts. These are the 
chief obstacles to a good Confession. Examine your minds and see 
if you have been guilty of one or the other. 





FOURTH SUNDAY IN LENT 
How To BE CHARITABLE ~ 


“And Jesus took the loaves: and when he had given thanks he distributed 
to them that were sat down.”—John vi, II. 


Theme.—The proper manner of doing charitable deeds. 
(1) With a liberal hand. 
(2) With a kind and charitable heart. 
(3) With a cheerful manner. 

Introduction.—Jesus performed His magnificent miracle of charity 
with a liberal hand: by giving to the multitude such an abundance 
that much remained uneaten; with a kind and charitable heart: He 
did not question why they did not provide themselves with bread, 
or whether there were unworthy persons among the multitude; with 
a cheerful manner: by being indulgent and sympathizing. This 
should be our example in matters of charity. 

I. He gives with a liberal hand who gives as much as his means 
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will allow, who even denies himself some luxuries in order to give 
alms more amply. 

(a) The wealthy should apply their abundance to help the need- 
ful. Their circumstances place them in the favorable position to be 
merciful and to ensure thus to themselves the mercy of God. “He 
that sows sparingly shall reap little; but he that sows freely shall 
reap much.” The richest reward in store for them that feed the 
hungry, clothe the naked, etc. “What does it profit a man if he 
gain the whole world but lose his soul.” 

(b) To the man of moderate means may be said: “Give as much 
as you can.” The intention and the good-will count for much. 
The first Christians were not possessed of wealth, and still they 
practised charity in a great measure. You who work hard for a 
living have little time for prayer: let your alms and good deeds 
rise to heaven as part of your prayers. 

(c) Even the poor can do much for each other. “If you have little, 
take care even to bestow willingly a little” (Tob. iv, 9). St. Am- 
brose: “There are very few, even among the poor, that can be ex- 
cused from the duty of giving alms.” The poor can share their 
bread with those that have none at all, they can care for each other 
in sickness and need, and their deeds of charity, performed at some 
personal sacrifice, will count as much, and more, than the thousands 
the rich give to charity. 

II. (a) Some people give alms, but not with a charitable heart; 
they like to ask whether it is not the fault of people that they are 
poor, or whether they are worthy, etc. This is not the right charity. 
Our heavenly Father gives us much, though we are not worthy. 
Jesus Christ fed the thousand, and there were probably some among 
them who were unworthy. If the Lord would bestow His bene-~ 
factions only upon the worthy, it would not be well for us. 

(b) Some people use for their excuse the words: “He that does 
not work shall not eat.”’ Is there at all times work for everybody? 
“Let those who caused their misfortune suffer for it.” Have we the 
right to punish? “It is good that thou shouldst hold up the just, 
yea and withdraw not thy hand: for he that feareth God neglecteth 
nothing” (Eccles. vii, 19). Let us give with a charitable and merci- 
ful heart! 

III. Some give alms but with bad grace, reproaching and advis- 
ing in hurtful manner. Why is this wrong? 

(a) Because it grieves the receiver, and makes his position still 
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more miserable. “My son, in thy good deeds make no complaint, 
and when thou givest anything, add not grief by an evil word” 
(Ecelus. xviii, 15). St. Gregory: “Some persons scold the poor 
before they give the alms. By having the satisfaction that the poor 
person is compelled to take the scolding without defense they repay 
themselves for giving the alms. In giving the alms we should 
rather add kind words of sympathy and consolation.” 

(b) Giving without cheerfulness has no merit. St. Paul: “God 
loveth a cheerful giver” (II Cor. ix). “He that showeth mercy 
with cheerfulness” (Romans xii, 8). St. Augustine: “If you 
distribute your bread among the poor with an unwilling heart you 
forfeit both the bread and the merit.” St. Chrysostom: “To give 
cheerfully is an added alms.”” We should be careful, therefore, not 
only to heed our obligations to be charitable, but to be charitable in 
the right way so as to obtain eternal reward for our charitable acts. 





AN EXPOSITION AND DEFENSE OF CATHOLIC 
TEACHING 





Il. Fifty-four Sermons on the Commandments” 


XIX. ON PURITY 
BY THE REV. J. A. M. GILLIS, A.M. 


“Blessed are the pure of heart for they shall see God.”—Matt. v, 8. 


SYNOPSIS.—I. Purity a special mark of predilection. This is founded on 
the words of St. Matthew, quoted above, on certain texts of the Apo- 
calypse, and on the compatibility of the same with the spirituality of 
man’s nature. 

II, The beauty of purity; and the marks of His favor which God 
has always shown to the clean of heart. Examples. 

III, Although purity is not the most excellent of virtues, it is the 
most in harmony with the spirituality of man’s nature. The origin of 
man—the most exalted and noblest of God’s works in the visible universe. 

IV. Purity in harmony with the elevation of man’s nature by the 
Incarnation; and in harmony with the sanctity of man as the temple of 
the Holy Ghost. 

V. The horrible consequences of impurity. How it enslaves the 
votary of it and works destruction in the soul. Examples. 

An appeal to practise purity, and so attain the blessed end 
of man’s creation. Means to be followed in preserving purity. 


Among the favored ones whom the Saviour called blessed, there 
is but one class to whom is promised the ineffable privilege of the 
vision of God, “Blessed are the clean of heart for they shall see 
God” (Matt. v, 8). The clean of heart alone shall enjoy that favor 
which is the bliss of paradise ; they alone are worthy to gaze through 
the veil of the Eternal and to behold Him face to face, St. Augustine, 
Bede, Chrysostom, and other interpreters of Holy Writ, under- 
stand by this cleanness of heart referred to by the Saviour that sim- 
plicity which is begotten of innocence and guilelessness. Others 
among the fathers and sacred writers refer to it as the generic 
virtue of freedom from mortal sin. And if the foulness of sin is the 
peculiar work of the spirit of darkness; if the soul stained with it 
in his special abode—“J will return to my house’ (Luke xi, 24), 
it is highly compatible that freedom from such defilement should 
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be that cleanness of heart eulogized by the Saviour. But learned 
commentators of Holy Scripture love to regard Our Saviour’s words 
as referring to the specific virtue of purity. And whatever opinion 
may be accepted as the meaning of the scriptural phraseology it 
is certain that the angelic virtue of purity is a special mark of pre- 
dilection, and that the pure ones alone of the earth are admitted 
to the special companionship of the unspotted Lamb of God in His 
heavenly kingdom: “I saw and behold a Lamb stood on Mount Sion 
and with him a hundred and forty-four thousand having his name 
and the name of his father written in their foreheads. And I heard 
a voice from heaven as the voice of many waters and as the voice 
of great thunder ; and the voice which I heard was of harpers harp- 
ing on their harps. And they sung as it were a new canticle before 
the throne, and before the four living creatures and the ancients 
and no one could say the canticle but those hundred and forty-four 
thousand who were purchased from the earth. These are they who 
were not defiled with women for they are virgins. These follow the 
Lamb whithersoever he goeth” (Rev. xiv, 1-4). 

So beautiful in the sight of God is this virtue that Jesus Christ 
when on earth would have no other for His Mother than the purest 
of virgins. Thus was it decreed by the councils of the Most High, 
and foretold by the prophet who announced the gladsome tidings 
of His coming. “Behold the Virgin shall conceive and bear a son 
and his name shall be called Emmanuel” (Isaias vii, 14). His foster- 
father, the glorious head of the Holy Family, was a pure virgin. 
His precursor, the angel of the wilderness who prepared the way 
before Him, was a virgin. The most beloved of His Apostles, who 
leaned on His bosom at the last supper, and to whom as a most 
precious legacy He confided the care of His most Blessed Mother, 
was a virgin. And the little children He commanded to be brought 
to Him on account of the purity of their hearts. Thus spoke the 
psalmist. “He that loveth cleanness of heart shall have the king for 
his friend” (Prov. xxii, 11). To such pure souls, God manifests 
His special favors. The pure Judith, fortified by the strength of God, 
slew with her own hands the haughty Holofernes, the high com- 
mander of the Assyrian forces, who defied the might of the God 
of Israel. 

With firm confidence in Him who is the strength of the weak, 
she fearlessly marched into the camp of the enemy before the walls 
of Bethulia and cut off the head of the impious general. Thus she 
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became the deliverer of Israel and the Saviour of her people be- 
cause she loved purity. “For thou hast done manfully and thy heart 
has been strengthened because thou hast chastity” (Judith xv, 11). 
Even the most corrupt of nations, the ancient Romans, whose 
duties were fashioned after the impure creation of their hearts, 
showed the highest honor to those of their daughters who embraced 
the virgin life in the temple. For thirty years the vestal virgins 
kept their watch in the temple and lived a life of celibacy. Those 
vestals were treated with the greatest respect, and on their appear- 
ance in the streets of the proud “Mistress of the World” public 
honor was shown them and even life and death were at their 
command; for if a criminal on his way to his doom were to meet 
them the hand of justice was at once withdrawn and the condemned 
man granted full pardon. No wonder that the Christian soul, 
beauteous in the spotless robe of purity, should be looked up to 
with admiration! No wonder that the wise man should eulogize 
the glory of the chaste generation. “O how beautiful is the chaste 
generation with glory, for the memory of it is immortal! because 
it is known both with God and with man” (Wis. iv, 1). As the 
peerless crystal shows forth the radiance of the noonday sun, 
so does the chaste generation mirror the beauty of heavenly grace, 

Charity exalts the soul and brings it high with each flight to the 
throne of God. “He that abideth in charity abideth in God and 
God in him” (I John iv, 16). It is the union of the soul with its 
Creator. It is the life of the soul. But purity is its brightest orna- 
ment and the most in harmony with its spirituality. 

Man came forth from the hand of God as the paragon of earthly 
beings. He is the Lord and Master of the visible creation. In the 
beginning the Lord said His divine fiat: Let it be, and immediately 
all things in the visible universe, man alone excepted, came forth 
in all their beauty, each in its due course of time. But yet there 
was no intelligence in the world of matter; nothing reflecting the 
image of the Creator. Hence, as the masterpiece of His visible 
works, God made man. But not as the rest of earthly beings was 
man created. God had a higher and a nobler destiny in store for 
him ; and He said, “Let us make man according to our own image” 
(Gen. i, 26). So man was brought into being with a spiritual soul. 
capable of knowing and loving God. It is this spiritual soul which 
gives him the pre-eminence in the visible creation. It elevates him 
above earthly things—a befitting companion for the angels. How 
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pure, then, that heart should be which in human nature is united 
with that soul—the image of the Eternal. 

Hence St. Paul says: “This is the will of God, your sanctifica- 
tion, that you abstain from fornication, that every one of you 
should know how to possess his vessel in sanctification and honor 
not in the passion of lust like the Gentiles who know not God, 

for God hath not called us to uncleanness but to holiness. 
He, therefore, that despiseth these things despiseth not man but 
God; who also hath given his holy spirit in us” (I Thess. iv, 3-8). 
This virtue renders man like to the angels. St. Chrysostom says 
that the pure soul is superior to the angels by reason of the victories 
which it gains over the concupiscences of the flesh of which the 
angels have no experience. Hence Ecclesiasticus says: “A holy 
and shame-faced woman is grace upon grace and no price is worthy 
of a continent soul” (Ecclus. xxvi, 19, 20). 

If the slightest touch soils the pure and dazzling brightness of 
the lily; if the smallest stain mars its beauty, how detestable in the 
sight of God must be that foul sin which disfigures the soul and de- 
files in it the image of its Creator! When the disobedience of our 
first parents brought a pall of sin and death over the fair face of 
the newly created universe He manifested His eternal mercy in the 
promise of a Redeemer. When Cain, the first murderer purpled 
his hands in the blood of his innocent brother He threatened the 
severest doom on the hand that would slay him. The most won- 
derful favors of nature and of grace He lavished upon man. But 
no sooner did the vile sin of impurity enter the world and the chil- 
dren of man, forgetting the spirituality of their nature, gave them- 
selves up to sensuality, than He repented of the work of His hands. 
“My spirit shall not remain in man forever because he is flesh. It 
repented him that he made man on the earth. And being touched 
inwardly with sorrow of heart he said, I will destroy man from the 
face of the earth, from man even to beasts, from the creeping thing 
even to the fowls of the air, for it repenteth me that I have made 
them” (Gen. vi, 3-7). 

The unchangeable and eternal Wisdom, touched inwardly with 
sorrow, repents of the work of His hands! What a monster is the 
demon of impurity, which so contaminated the magnificent work of 
creation that the divine Architect felt as it were ashamed of His 
work and repented that He made it! The Psalmist, in his eulogy 
of the handiwork of God in the universe, joyfully declares: “The 
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heavens show forth the glory of God and the firmament declareth 
the work of his hands” (Ps. xviii, 1). And contemplating the 
exaltation of man as the king of the material creation, he ex- 
claims: “Thou hast made him a little less than the angels, thou 
hast crowned him with honor and glory; and hast set him over the 
works of thy hands. Thou hast subjected all things under his 
feet” (Ps. viii, 6-8). But the demon of impurity boastingly can 
say: “A little lower than the angels was man created, but I brought 
him down to the level of the creatures that were made to serve‘him. 
They were placed at his feet; I made him their equal. He was 
crowned with honor and glory; I stamped him with ignominy of 
sensuality. The heavens were made to show forth the glory of 
God; I, by lowering man for whom they were created to the mire 
of carnal desires, made the Creator repent of His works.” 

Such is the degrading vice of impurity; and to purify the world 
from its contaminating breath God did not confine Himself to 
threats. The floodgates of heaven were opened and the fountains 
of the great deep were let loose upon the earth until the cleansing 
waters rose high above the mountain tops, and every creature that 
did not find refuge in the ark prepared for the clean of heart 
perished in the flood. “In the six hundredth year of the life 
of Noe, in the second month in the seventeenth day of the month, 
all the fountains of the great deep were broken up and the flood- 
gates of heaven were opened, . . . and the waters prevailed 
without measure upon the earth; and all the high mountains 
under the whole heaven were covered . . . and all flesh 
was destroyed upon the earth, both of fowls and of cattle and of 
beasts and all creeping things that creep upon the earth; and all 
men. . . . And Noe only remained, and they that were with 
him in the ark” (Gen. vii, 11, etc.). 

Again, when the vile sin of impurity multiplied in the impious 
cities of Sodom and Gomorrha, their abomination cried to heaven 
and God destroyed them from the face of the earth. “And the 
Lord rained upon Sodom and Gomorrha brimstone and fire from 
the Lord out of heaven” (Gen. xix, 24). Thus has God always 
shown His detestation of the foulness of impurity, which of all sins 
is the most degrading to our exalted human nature, made only a 
little lower than the angels. 

But high and noble as is man from his origin—the paragon of 
terrestrial beings—there is a higher and a nobler reason why our 
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hearts should be clean from every defilement of impurity. We are 
Christians. We are of the blood royal of the children of God; and 
Jesus Christ is our brother. Nay, we are one with Christ. “Know 
you not.” says the Apostle, “that your bodies are the members of 
Jesus Christ?” (I Cor. vi, 15). By assuming our human nature in 
His incarnation, He made us partakers of His divine nature and 
we are brought into the royal line of sons of God and co-heirs with 
Christ of His eternal kingdom. 

Moreover, we are the temples of the Holy Ghost, who in the 
work of our sanctification has made His abode in our hearts. The 
Apostle reminds us of this when he says: “Know you not that you 
are the temple of God and that the spirit of God dwelleth in you?” 
(I Cor. iii, 16). 

What an outrage against Jesus Christ, whose members we are, to 
abuse those members by a sin of which the Apostle says that it 
should not be so much as mentioned among Christians! What a 
sacrilegious act to defile the temple of the Holy Ghost by such a 
contamination! The impious Baltassar dared to profane the holy 
vessels of the temple of God in Jerusalem, and immediately his 
doom was written by the avenging hand upon the wall. The pun- 
ishment of God fell upon him, and his kingdom was given away 
(Dan. v). The city of Antioch in Asia Minor unhappily revolted 
against the good Emperor Theodosius. Forgetting the many favors 
which that magnanimous prince had lavished upon their city, and 
his unvarying kindness toward them, in the excitement of the mo- 
ment, the revolters, giving themselves up to the frenzy of madness, 
tore the statues of the emperor from their pedestals and dragged 
them through the mire amid the jeers of the excited populace. But 
the time of reckoning came. The frenzy of the moment subsided; 
the storm of passion died away ; and the people of Antioch, realizing 
that they were guilty of treason, gave way to fear and trembling at 
the thought of the awful moment of retribution. And to escape the 
terrible chastisement which would avenge the insulted dignity of the 
emperor the inhabitants in hurried flight left the city, which in a few 
hours became still and silent as the grave. Such was the horror in- 
spired in the hearts of the people of Antioch for the indignity offered 
to the majesty of their emperor in outraging his images. What, 
then, should be the horror of the Christian at offering an infinitely 
greater indignity to the majesty of the Most High by the sin of 
impurity, which defiles His sacred image and destroys the work of 
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His creation, by transforming the temple of the Holy Ghost—the 
dwelling-place of the Holy Trinity—to a veritable den of sensuality 
and the abode of demons. 

The prophet Ezechiel being rapt in a vision, and peering through 
the mysterious wall which concealed the crimes of the House of 
Israel, saw the abominations which desecrated the holy city. “And 
he said to me: Son of man, dost thou see, thinkest thou what these 
are doing, the great abominations the house of Israel committeth 
here, that I should depart far off from my sanctuary? . . . And 
I went in and saw, and behold, every form of creeping things, and 
of living creatures, the abomination, and all the idols of the house 
of Israel were painted on the wall all round about. And seventy 
men of the ancients of the house of Israel stood in the midst of them 
that stood before the pictures; and every one had a censer in his 
hand; and a cloud of smoke went up from the incense” (Ezech. 
viii, 6, 10, 11). The Lord God of Israel, who in the beginning, in 
the days before the flood, repented of the work of His creation, be- 
cause man, the masterpiece of His earthly works, became impure, 
now complains to the prophet of the abominations which are dese- 
crating His sanctuary. And He will no longer have patience with 
them, but chastise them in His wrath. “Therefore, I also will deal 
with them in my wrath; my eyes shall not spare them, neither will 
I show mercy; and when they shall cry to my ears with a loud voice 
I will not hear them” (Ezech. viii, 18). 

Behold the heart which is impure. Peer into it, as did the 
prophet into the hidden recesses of the House of Israel; and a more 
corrupt abomination will meet your gaze—the abomination of im- 
purity. And the God of heaven sees His sanctuary desecrated in 
that heart and His image destroyed in that soul. 

Preserve your heart pure, then, as the sanctuary of the Holy 
Ghost. Let its doors be closed to everything that would rob you 
of that purity which belongs to you by nature as the most perfect 
of God’s terrestrial works, which belongs to you as a Christian—a 
member of the mystic body of Christ; and which belongs to you as 
the temple of the Holy Ghost, wherein He dwells by the work of 
sanctification. 

But to do this we may indeed say, like St. Paul, in all humility: 
Of myself I can do nothing. The war we have to wage is a for- 
midable one. We are opposed not by earthly powers; but, as the 
Apostle tells us, by the principalities of the powers of darkness, by 
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the legions of fallen angels, who, although fallen, are still terrible in 
their angelic might, and who are bent upon our spiritual ruin. We 
have also to contend with a deadly enemy within us; we have to war 
with the concupiscences of the flesh—that mortal enemy of our 
fallen human nature of which St. Paul says: “I see another law 
in my numbers fighting against the law of mind.” 

We must, then, armor ourselves with the power of God, so that, 
with the Apostle, we can say with all confidence: “I can do all 
things in him that strengtheneth me.” This armor of God is prayer 
and the Sacraments. Make use of those powerful weapons before 
which the enemies of our soul must fall down harmless and ac- 
knowledge themselves vanquished; and thus will you fight this 
good fight and gain the crown of glory which God has in store 
for those who serve Him with a clean heart. 
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XX. EXTRAVAGANCE, GAMBLING, AND THEFT 
BY THE REV. FRANCIS M. HARVEY 


“Be not anxious for goods unjustly gotten, for they shall not profit thee 
in the day of calamity and revenge. For confusion and repentance is upon 
a thief.”—Eccles. v, 10. 


SYNOPSIS.—I. Vast material wealth a characteristic of our day. Increase 
of extravagant and luxurious living a consequence. Those within the 
Church infected as well as those without. This creates an atmosphere 
destructive to the sense of justice. 

II. God’s commandment “Thou shalt not steal,” as binding as ever. 
The fact that we are deaf to its voice is no excuse. The first step in 
the downward path, extravagance, as surely a preparation for injustice, 
for theft, as immodest words and thoughts are forerunners of de- 
bauchery. 

III. Young men led into habits of extravagance by the life about 
them. The injustice thus wrought their parents. The effect on their 
own character. Young women also guilty. Special dangers of this vice 
to girls. Parents often responsible because of their extravagance in 
dressing young children. More spent on children’s clothing than on 
clothing of parents. Extravagance dangerous to society, as well as to 
the individual. Affects the great middle class on whose well-being the 
body-politic depends. The individual is made selfish by it. His seem- 
ing kindness misleading. He is not even just. 

IV. Springing from this extravagant temper we have a whole race 
of men living by their wits. Shady business schemes, within the law of 
men, but contrary to the law of God. Reputable business men, more and 
more on their guard against employees addicted to gambling. Gambling 
and theft one. The gradual development of an extravagant youth to 
a convicted thief. The widespread street gambling an offense and 
a menace. 

V. Different kinds of theft—dishonest tradesmen, children who 
steal from their parents. Fraudulent workmen. Employers who swindle 
their employees. Our guiding principle—injustice works spiritual death. 
Scripture warnings on this point. Catholics’ duty to condemn extrava- 
gance, gambling and all forms of injustice. Remember the debt we owe 
to the Saviour who redeemed us. 


Our day is characterized by the rapid increase of material wealth. 
For the first time in history the accumulation of wealth has become 
a science. We do not mean to complain of this increase. Like 
all of God’s gifts, wealth, even great wealth, is beneficent, and is 
the outpouring of that same fatherly goodness that bestows upon 
us spiritual grace. 

There is, however, an unhappy result of this great wealth; the 
vast increase of luxurious living. And not only is this among the 
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very rich, but among those that are far below in the social scale. 
Self-indulgence has become an almost universal social law. Vast 
sums are spent on mere eating and drinking. You hear men eagerly 
discussing the discovery of some new place at which some special 
delicacy may be secured. Men now compete with one another in 
the splendor or novelty of their entertainments. Immense sums 
are expended for woman’s dress; large fortunes are made by those 
who cater to public amusement, and a great army of entertainers 
are supported in every city. 

Unfortunately this luxurious temper is far from being confined 
to those outside the Church. Many who profess the Gospel of the 
Crucified contradict the principles of that Gospel in their daily 
lives, and the result is that we live in an atmosphere of pollution 
wherein the poison of extravagant living, with its deadly evils, is 
drawn into our blood, and a degenerate race is reared up to be 
a menace to society and a blot on our civilization. 

This mad thirst for enjoyment it is that leads so many of our 
young people into extravagance and its attendant evils. We will 
confine ourselves to the consideration of one of the sad results of 
this pleasure-loving spirit of our day, the violation of the Seventh 
Commandment, “Thou shalt not steal”; a commandment which 
comes to us now partly drowned by sounds of revelry, the cries of 
a degenerate commercialism and the platitudes of the worldly wise. 
But the commandment was first given amid the thunders of Sinai, 
and in the ear of God and of God’s Church those thunders are still 
echoing, and, as of old, sound a warning anathema to the sinner. — 
Heaven and earth may pass away, may change from age to age in 
their passing, but not one syllable of God’s law shall pass, not one 
jot of his penalties shall fail. 

The first step in this downward path is extravagance—very venial 
in appearance, like all first wrongward steps—but condemned by 
the sure instinct that is in every uncorrupted heart. Extravagance 
prepares the way for thievery, just as surely as immodest words 
and words of double meaning are the forerunners of debauchery. It 
begets the feverish longing for money, which is the spirit of 
gambling, and gambling is in reality an ambition to get something 
for nothing, and finds its ultimate, legitimate expression in com- 
mon theft. 

If we would purify society of this vice we must set our faces 
strongly against this spirit of extravagance that obtains so largely 
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to-day. How many a young man, fascinated by the pleasure-seeking 
life about him, is lured to spiritual and to social destruction! He 
begins by spending more than he can afford upon dress, theater- 
going, food and drink, and the myriad indulgences that entice on 
every side. To pay for these luxuries he must retrench expendi- 
tures that duty demands of him. His contribution to the support 
of home is minimized indefinitely, those who should be nearest and 
dearest to him may be in want of many little comforts, even of 
certain necessities, which ordinarily it would be in his power and 
should be his pleasure to supply; but the spirit of extravagance 
has transformed his generosity into selfishness and his sense 
of duty into an irritation at all restraint. This irritation renders 
himself and those about him wretched, and estranges him more 
and more from home and its salutary influences. Yet he who sins 
in this way will deny that he sins at all. He will not open his eyes 
to the injustice of which he is guilty. He forgets that he owes a 
debt to his parents that even his best efforts can never adequately 
repay. Under God they have given him the gift of physical life, 
have toiled that he might be fitted for his position in society, have 
denied themselves many comforts for his sake, have year by year 
piled up a debt against him which they would be the last to de- 
mand, but which he should be the first to pay. 

What is true of a large number of young men is equally true 
of many young women and with even sadder results. Extravagance 
in dress is not even regarded as a venial offense in morals. It 
masquerades under the name of “a proper pride,” “decent regard 
for appearances,” “self-respect,” or any of the well-sounding phrases 
with which we cover our follies and our sins. How many bitter 
heart-burnings are caused by the extravagant girl? How her sel- 
fish indulgence grows by what it feeds upon, and ill-temper gains 
more and more possession of her character. Happy is she if her 
moral sense does not become blunted, and she wake to find that 
her extravagance and love of display have not yet led her into the 
path of sordid worldliness, whence there is little hope of returning. 

Much of the sorrow and heart-burning that arise in a family 
from the spendthrift habits of youths and maidens would have 
been saved parents had the children been properly trained. It is no 
uncommon thing—indeed, it-is in some places almost the rule—to 
find more money lavished on the clothing of children than is spent 
on that of the parents. People in ordinary circumstances deem it 
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proper to dress their children as though they were the offspring of 
the wealthy. What wonder if these children learn to look down 
upon their fellows who are less splendidly arrayed; if pride and 
vanity grow up rankly in their hearts; if thus are reared genera- 
tions of degenerate men and frivolous women. 

Extravagance is one of the most insidious and most dangerous 
foes to character and to society. Society is built upon thrift. The 
careful toiler, industrious in his life, temperate in his manners, is 
the main trunk of the tree of civilization, supporting and sustaining 
the branches of science and the fair foliage of refinement and art. 
Let extravagance eat its way into the trunk, and the whole tree 
sickens and dies. The individual who becomes tainted with ex- 
travagance is in a fit condition to catch any of the moral diseases 
that afflict mankind. Extravagance, as we are considering it, is an 
unreasonable expenditure of money, a going beyond the bounds 
laid down by common sense, duty to our fellows, and the law of 
God. To push aside reason as the guiding principle in one depart- 
ment of our lives opens the way to its expulsion from all the others, 
The vice, too, looks so fair, appeals so strongly to our self-love, and 
so quickly wins the applause of the unthinking, masquerading in 
the garb of generosity and kindliness, that one is loath to part with 
it. But if you note carefully the extravagant man, you will find 
that he is not really generous, nor kind; he is not even just. His 
expenditures are upon himself, his follies and his foibles. In his 
commercial dealings he is always hard or mean, and often tricky and 
unjust. Extravagance is a form of selfishness, and the man who is _ 
most freehanded in catering to his own enjoyments, usually has an 
abundance of unpaid bills to his account. 

Here is where extravagance becomes a breach of the Seventh 
Commandment. Right reason and morality demand that we pay 
our debts promptly and meet our obligations to the best of our 
ability. Extravagance is by its very nature opposed to right reason, 
and its presence blights our sense of justice and gives us essentially 
the same outlook upon life as that possessed by the gamester and 
the thief. 

This view-point which it gives us, this atmosphere which it 
creates, is most dangerous. The life of extravagant luxury, that is 
more rife to-day than ever before in the world’s history, has given 
us a whole race of men who are living by their wits, as it is called. 
Get-rich-quick schemes are a feature of every-day life. What are 
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called questionable business methods—a euphemism for thievery— 
are scarcely noticed. Practical bribery and corruption support a 
great horde of these same ingenious gentlemen. And this class is 
not condemned by public opinion as were the banditti and adven- 
turers of old whose descendants they are. Our whole social struc- 
ture is infested with these vermin that make our laws their pro- 
tection. They are able to commit the most flagrant dishonesty, and 
yet stand legally absolved. They can do whatever is criminally 
wrong that has profit in it, and do it so skilfully that legal measures 
are powerless against them. As has been truly said, “Men profess 
but little esteem for the blunt, necessitous thief who robs and runs 
away; but for the gentleman who can break the whole of God’s law 
so adroitly as to leave man’s unbroken, who can indulge in such 
conservative stealing that his fellowmen award him a rank among 
honest men for the excessive skill of his dishonesty, there are ample 
opportunities for following the ways of the gay and extravagant.” 

This gambling spirit, raised by the luxury and extravagance of 
present life, is growing steadily more powerful. Reputable business 
men are forced to be more and more on their guard against it in 
their employees. The questions asked of young aspirants to good 
business positions are becoming most particular as regards the 
presence of the vice of gambling, while a known fondness for card- 
playing and races will shut a man out of positions of trust, no mat- 
ter how high the bonds by which he is guaranteed. We can not call 
the managers of our business houses fanatics; can not claim that 
they are animated by quixotic moral ideals. It is not “some far off 
divine event” that they look to, and in whose name they strive to 
shut their doors against those tainted with the gambling tendency, 
but the hard, practical realization that the gambler and the thief 
are one, and that it is but a question of time before the gamester is 
behind prison bars or a fugitive from justice. 

See by what necessary links this spirit of extravagance and gam- 
bling are connected. The young man of extravagant tastes borrows 
to supply the supposed needs of the present hour. Soon his wages 
are pledged from week to week and from month to month. By and 
by the loan office is his only willing creditor. Now the burden of 
debt grows almost unbearable and he strives to shift it by delays, 
by lying excuses, by false promises. He learns all the low tricks 
of concealment and evasion that are used to avoid the payment of 
honest debt. The mind becomes fevered with winding schemes and 
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projects, the heart polluted, the conscience befouled. Perhaps the 
races will help him out, some one suggests. Stories of brilliant 
fortunes made in a day dazzle him. Here is an opportunity to throw 
off the burden of debt, to feel he can look honest men in the face— 
and for the moment he acknowledges that he is not honest himself 
—but above all, to continue in that primrose path for which he has 
sacrificed his honor. He plays the races—his last dollar is gone, 
the fever of the game is in his blood, the dread of ruin is before 
him ; he must play now, he says. He borrows desperately, with lies 
of wonderous ingenuity. His mind is filled with dreams of suddenly 
acquired wealth; he broods over scheme after scheme of unlawful 
gain—timidly, perhaps, at first, but with increasing boldness, till he 
looks at dishonesty face to face, and thinks only of safety. Many 
examples of brilliant, undetected fraud, of knavery covered by cun- 
ning and crowned by success, come to his mind. Closer and closer 
he draws to the siren of dishonor. His judgment is warped by 
what he considers his pressing necessities; his imagination is on 
fire with the promised enjoyment of successful achievement, and he 
finally compromises with his conscience; says he will not steal but 
will borrow some of the funds entrusted to his care. A new horde 
of lying expedients must now be resorted to. Accounts are falsified ; 
wrong entries made; false papers are made out and filed; perjured 
oaths are given, and the stream of gold begins to flow freely and 
sweeps him on in its intoxicating flood, on to the rapids of ruin 
and of shame. There are waking moments of nightmare anguish, 
of frenzied hope that some benignant fortune will stretch a hand 
to pluck him from this maelstrom of dishonor. He takes desperate 
risks at cards and at the races, but inevitable exposure and de- 
gradation follow him and at last he stands exposed, a detected thief, 
a man who has been false to himself, false to his trust, false to his 
God. 

This is not an isolated case. Scarce a sun rises but this sad drama 
is re-enacted. With a persistency that is appalling, the game is 
played by some new fool who puts his puny ingenuity against the 
tried wisdom and shrewdness of human society. 

But this is not all. Are you aware how this spirit of gambling 
permeates every walk of life? Not only are our cities pitted with 
pool-rooms and secret gambling dens, but gambling is open, flaunt- 
ing itself on our very streets. Is there no one to raise a voice against 
this street corner gambling that disgraces our Sunday mornings? 
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The way to Mass too often lies through a crowd of young men who 
are disgracing themselves and the day by throwing dice or indulg- 
ing in one of the many ingenious forms of corner gambling. God 
knows they are in need of the grace of attending Mass and in- 
struction, but the call of the dice-box is in their blood, and the 
sound of the church bell falls silent before it. There they play 
with the wages that should go to the support of those at home, gamb- 
ling away, perhaps, the comforts and necessities of aged parents, 
gambling away the promise of their early manhood, gambling away 
their hope of future success, gambling away the safety of their 
immortal souls. 

Of open direct theft much need not be said. Its heinousness is 
fairly well recognized. What needs to be thoroughly insisted upon, 
is that sinful extravagance and gambling are of a piece with theft as 
surely as impure words and impure thoughts are of a piece with the 
most flagrant violations of the Sixth Commandment. 

But theft is not always open and direct. How often in the day 
is God’s commandment broken by the dishonest tradesman who 
gives short weight, or who charges exorbitant prices? How many 
children pilfer from their parents, and how many parents make light 
of such pilfering, forgetful that the child is a criminal in the sight 
of God! “He that stealeth anything from his father, or from his 
mother, and saith, This is no sin, is the partner of a murderer.” 
How often do we see workmen shirking their work, or doing it 
with wilful negligence? They sell eight hours of labor and give 
five or six. What are such men but thieves, who are bound before 
the tribunal of God’s justice. This is a condition of affairs that is 
becoming appalling common. It seems that the better are the terms 
obtained by labor the more prevalent grows this theft of time and 
service. Men selfishly disregard the interests of the employer to 
whose service they have bound themselves: but call to mind the 
saying of St. Luke: “He that is unjust in that which is little is unjust 
also in that which is greater. If you have not been faithful in that 
which is another’s, who will give you that which is your own?” 

On the other hand, we have those who defraud the workmen of 
their rightful wages, taking advantage of their necessity or ignor- 
ance to cheat them into an agreement to work for less than their 
labor is worth; who make an unnecessary delay in paying their 
wages or defraud them entirely. These are “sins that cry to heaven 
for vengeance.” 
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Our guiding principle, in regard to this most solemn command of 
the Most High, is that whatever works an injustice to our neighbor, 
that defrauds, circumvents, or takes advantage of him in any way, 
is an offense against him, and against God, and binds us absolutely 
to restitution. 

The Sacred Scriptures ring with repeated warnings against in- 
justice, fraud and theft. “This is the curse that goeth forth over 
the earth; for every thief shall be judged as is there written. I 
will bring forth this curse, saith the Lord of hosts, and it shall 
come to the house of the thief; and it shall remain in the midst of his 
house and shall consume it, with the timber thereof and the stones 
thereof.” “You do wrong and defraud. . . . Know you not 
that the unjust shall not possess the kingdom of God?” “Be not 
anxious for goods unjustly gotten, for they shall not profit thee in 
the day of calamity and revenge—for confusion and repentance is 
upon a thief.” Again and again we are reminded that our God is 
the God of justice and will suffer no infringement of his law to go 
unpunished. Again and again sounds the solemn warning to fly 
fraud and iniquitous dealing. Like all the stern commands of God 
they spring from his Fatherly love of us. He is jealous for his 
children with a holy, paternal jealousy ; demanding what is best for 
them, and resenting any loss of their truth and worth. He created 
us for himself, that our hearts might find joy and rest in him. What 
room is there for God in that heart which is filled with restless long- 
ing for the things of earth, so filled, that loss of honor is deemed 
a small thing if but the craving for earthly possessions be satisfied? 

Let us remember that it is our duty as Catholics not only to set 
ourselves sternly against all cheating, bribery and swindling— 
that is expected even of the heathen—but to be outspoken in our 
condemnation of the extravagant luxury of our day, and the spirit 
of gambling that is ripe in our land. What have we, who were 
purchased by the Passion and the Cross of the Man of Sorrows and 
of Poverty to do with softness and effeminacy, with the heedless ex- 
travagance which makes a god of self whilst Jesus in the person of 
His poor is dying at our gates, with the fevered excitement and des- 
perate longing of the gambling den, or the secret thief whose “sins 
cry to heaven for vengeance”? Let us kneel in spirit before that 
Cross, see the price that has been paid for us, realize the heavy debt 
that lies upon us, and strive to pay some small portion of that debt 
by scrupulous regard to all the claims of God’s justice. 
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XXI. CHEATING, USURY, AND THE PAYMENT 
OF JUST DEBTS 


BY THE REV. H. G. HUGHES 


“You have stored up to yourselves wrath against the last days. Behold 
the hire of the laborers who have reaped down:+vour field, which by fraud 
has been kept back by you; and the cry of them hath entered into the ears 
of the Lord God of Sabaoth,’ ’—James v, 3, 4. 


SYNOPSIS.—Cheating.—Subject-matter of this sermon has to do with the 
important virtue of justice. What its practise consists in. Strong de- 
nunciations of injustice in Holy Writ, e. g., Deut. xxvii. 

Theft—Can be committed in other ways than by robbing a man’s 
pocket or till. Modern society overrun with fraudulent persons. Per- 
sons, otherwise good, will not hesitate to cheat in business. Excuses 
made will not avail with God. Small frauds can mount up till mortal 
sin is reached. Seriousness of obligation of restitution. 

Usury—Usury a special form of unjust dealing. Definition. For- 
bidden by the church. Why so? Explanation of the apparent differ- 
ence between the Church’s discipline in this matter in ancient and 
modern times. No real change of principle on part of the Church. 
Difference due to change of character of money, once unproductive; 
now productive. Interest lawful because of loss involved in putting 
out capital. Interest still and always unlawful, if charged on considera- 
tion merely of loan. Modern usurers do this, because they charge far 
more than would compensate them for loss; they take advantage of 
necessities of applicants. In this they are like usurers of ancient times. 
Interest must be moderate. 

Payment of Just Debts—Non-payment of just debts also a sin 
against justice. Different classes of debtors. Those who do not hope nor 
intend to pay. Those who are imprudent. Heavy obligation of restitution 
incurred. Debtors through misfortune. Their duties. Exhortation of 
the Apostle—I Thess. iv, 3-6. 


Dear brethren in Jesus Christ, the subject-matter of my discourse 
to-day has to do with one of the most important of those virtues 
which belong to the Christian life, and which we are bound to 
practise if we are to save our immortal:souls. It has to do with 
the virtue of justice. The practise of justice consists in rendering 
to others that which is due to them, that which, upon any count, 
we owe them. From the nature of things it also involves abstinence 
from any act that would deprive another of his just rights. 

That this virtue is a most important one, the practise of which 
is strictly binding, and sin against which is a most serious matter, 
is clear from the terrible denunciation of one form of injustice con- 
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tained in the strong words of the text that I have just quoted to 
you. And that is not the only text of Holy Scripture in which in- 
justice is denounced. In more places than can be enumerated here, 
the punishments of God are threatened against those who are 
guilty of any form of injustice or oppression; while in the twenty- 
seventh chapter of the Book of Deuteronomy, the Holy Lawgiver 
Moses, announcing God’s law to His people, classes the defrauder of 
others with those guilty of most heinous crimes, and calls down 
upon them a like curse with that pronounced against adulterers, 
murderers and the incestuous. 

One of the sins against the virtue of justice is theft. A man 
guilty of this crime is rightly looked upon with aversion as a 
dangerous person, hurtful to society. But, dear brethren, one form 
of theft is cheating—one of the sins about which I am to address 
you. Now there is many a man, reputed a respectable member of 
the community, who would be most indignant at the suggestion 
that he would be capable of common theft, of putting his hand 
into another man’s pocket, or robbing his till, yet who is a greater 
criminal by far than some poor fellow who is dragging out weary 
years in prison. 

There are more ways than one of stealing the property of others, 
and it is not always the man who breaks into your house that is 
the biggest thief. You know, only too well, how our modern so- 
ciety is overrun with defrauders of every kind; the millionaire who 
has become rich by fraudulent speculation; the company promoter 
who lures the unwary to entrust to him their hard-earned com- 
petence with which they had hoped to make secure a happy even- 
ing to their lives of toil; the commercial men who make huge 
profits by the sale of adulterated commodities, ruining not only the 
pockets but the health of those who buy of them; the employer 
of laborers who take advantage of the wide-spread poverty and the 
pressing necessities of the poor to extort from them hard labor— 
labor that costs not only the sweat of their brows but their very 
life blood—at far less than that living wage that is the just right of 
everyone who is willing to work for it—all these, dear brethren, 
are in reality thieves; yes, and more than thieves—oppressors, 
tyrants, and even murderers. 

So, too, many who cheat upon a smaller scale are not free from 
the same reproach. The store-keeper who sells under weight; the 
employee who scamps his work; every man who deludes people by 
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means of false advertisements in which lying statements are made 
as to the quality of the goods or the services which he offers to the 
public—all these are thieves; for he who obtains money or any 
other valuable by cheating, is a thief, and guilty of sin, more or less 
grave, according to the amount of which another is deprived, 
against the virtue of justice. 

It is a strange thing, dear brethren, that persons otherwise good, 
attentive to their religious duties, good husbands and fathers, good 
wives or sons or daughters, will so easily excuse themselves in regard 
to fraudulent dealings of one kind or another. “It is business,” 
they say: “we must do it to live;” “without some sharp practise we 
should starve ;” “everyone does it, so we must do it.” Dear brethren, 
such excuses may satisfy the world, they will not pass with Almighty 
God, who is justice itself. If we must give an account of every idle 
word, so too must we give a strict account of every smaller sum of 
which we have by any means whatsoever defrauded another. And 
it is to be remembered that, although in other cases no number of 
venial sins will mount up to constitute mortal sin, yet in the matter 
of defrauding another of property, a point is arrived at when the 
amount thus unjustly obtained has reached a notable sum, and res- 
titution of the ill-gotten gain becomes binding under pain of mortal 
sin, though each single act of injustice was not more than a venial 
sin. 

There is only one way, dear brethren, for a true Christian: and 
that is strict honesty in all dealings with others. Not only is dis- 
honesty of any kind a sin; not only is it frequently a mortal sin; 
but also it involves, when by dishonesty others have been deprived 
of their goods, a binding obligation to restore; an obligation which 
many are not willing to carry out, though to some extent they 
regret their sin, an obligation which, in such cases, remains un- 
fulfilled to the end, and is the cause of eternal damnation. 


Usury 


There is a particular form of unjust dealing known by the name 
of usury, that in all ages has been an instrument of oppression 
in the hands of the unscrupulous rich, and a real curse to the poor 
and needy. Strictly speaking, usury is the taking of interest for 
a loan, and upon the sole consideration of the loan, without regard 
to any other circumstance than that of the loan itself. This has 
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ever been forbidden and condemned by the Catholic Church. By 
the rules of justice, by the natural law of justice written upon the 
heart of man, no one is bound to restore anything beyond that 
which he has borrowed, unless some consideration enters in other 
than the mere fact of something having been lent. Let me endeavor 
to make this clear: for it is necessary for us Catholics to be able 
to refute an unjust charge that is made against the Church of 
having forsaken her original principles in this matter; of having 
been forced to forsake them because she had reluctantly to admit 
that they became out of date. Having maintained, say her opponents, 
that all interest whatever on a loan of money is against justice and 
the law of God, she now permits interest to be received. The 
Church has not altered her principles. It is still her principle that 
the obligations of justice are satisfied when just that which was 
borrowed has been returned, and that to demand more, apart from 
other considerations than that of the loan, is a sin against justice. 
Surely this is an elementary truth of common sense! If I lend a 
man something that I am not using myself, he has fulfilled his 
obligation when he has returned it. But other considerations may 
come in. Things lent are divisible into two classes: those which 
are continually productive and those which are unproductive. If I 
lend a man something which, while I have it in my possession, is of no 
profit to me, does not produce any sort of increment; the temporary 
absence of which from my keeping causes me no loss whatever, I 
have no just cause for demanding anything beyond the return of 
my property intact. Now in former days, when communication was 
difficult, when commerce was restricted, money answered to this 
description. It was unproductive. A man locked up his money 
in the strongbox, and there it stayed till he wanted to spend it. If 
he lent it, whether for a long or short period, he lost nothing thereby. 
Under these circumstances there was no just reason for charging 
interest upon loans. Those who did so, and many did, took advan- 
tage of the necessities of the borrower. They demanded interest. 
not because their money, in their own hands, would have been 
used for the extension of their trade, or have been put into some 
great business firm where it would continually have produced profit ; 
but because the poor wretches who applied to them were in such 
need that they could not refuse the most extortionate demand. 
Under such circumstances who can wonder that the Church forbade 
usury, as indeed, Holy Scripture had forbidden it from the earliest 
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times of Jewish history? But in later times, owing to the vastly 
increased facility of communication between one country and an- 
other, owing also to the extension and combination of great trading 
companies which followed upon those extended facilities, money 
has in reality changed its character. It is no longer unproductive, 
but productive. With capital, a man can become, as a shareholder, 
a member of some great business concern, and his money will earn 
other money. In this state of things you will easily see that a man 
who lends money to another is depriving himself of the increment 
which that money would produce if employed in one of the thou- 
sand and one ways that are available in modern times. He has 
a right, therefore, to be indemnified for the loss of this increment, 
consequent upon his lending his money; and he is indemnified by 
the interest which he charges. This the Church acknowledges, but 
she does not thereby recede one step from the principle that, 
apart from such loss, apart from circumstances other than the mere 
fact of lending, interest may not be charged. In other words, 
she does not permit a man to charge merely for lending, for the 
Divine Master has commanded us not only to lend, but also to 
give to those in need; but she does permit him to charge for the loss 
he sustains in the present condition of society, by divesting himself 
for a time of some of his fortune. Should money again become 
unproductive, the Church would again forbid interest on loans, 
and would do it without any alteration of the principle to which 
she has held all through. 

But, dear brethren, if interest is lawful, it must be moderate; 
it must be proportionate to the loss sustained by the temporary 
deprivation of capital sustained by the lender. What is to be 
said of the extortionate interest charged by modern usurers? They, 
like all who in old days charged interest, pay themselves far beyond 
anything that they lose, taking advantage of the pressing necessi- 
ties of those who are unfortunately driven to appiy to them. 
“Blessed is he,” says the Psalmist, “that considereth the poor and 
needy: the Lord will deliver him in the evil day” (Ps. xli, 1), and, 
“By reason of the misery of the needy, and the groans of the poor, 
now will I arise, saith the Lord.” Far from the modern usurer 
will be the blessing of which the Psalmist speaks. For him the 
evil day will assuredly come; when God Himself will demand that 
satisfaction which human laws are not always able to enforce, and 
which interested legislators prefer should not be enforced. 
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Payment of Just Debts 


Another way in which very many in our times fall short of the 
demands of the Christian virtue of justice is by failure to pay 
just debts. Sometimes it is of set purpose that a man accumulates 
debts that he neither expects to be able to pay nor has any intention 
of paying. This is, indeed, a heinous form of robbery. By in- 
dulging in this practise a man hangs a heavy chain about him; 
for he is bound to restore what he acquires in this way, and, even 
if he became honest and worked for his living, it might take him 
a lifetime to fulfill his obligation of restitution. 

Others there are who are merely imprudent and careless. They 
mean to pay; they hope to pay; but their hopes are ill-founded. 
They base their expectations of future affluence upon speculations 
of a dubious kind, or upon great things that they are some day 
to accomplish. Such imprudence and carelessness are frequently 
most culpable. A man knows all the time that he has no right to 
be contracting debts upon such slight security; yet, so long as 
he can obtain credit, he goes on obtaining goods for which he is 
never likely to have the power of paying. 

The contracting of debts, dear brethren, whether with the in- 
tention of not paying them, or with culpable rashness and impru- 
dence, is a sin for which men will have to answer at the judgment- 
seat of Jesus Christ. How much suffering and misery are not these 
men responsible for; suffering to those to whom they owe money; 
suffering to their own families, disgrace and even destitution to 
those dependent upon them, when at last the evil day comes and their 
long-suffering creditors will wait no longer! Let Christian parents, 
and all who have charge of the young, point out to them how 
entirely contrary to the teachings of Jesus Christ is such a practise; 
and warn them against the inducements that traders will often 
hold out to persuade them to purchase things that are both need- 
less to them and beyond their means. 

Lastly, dear brethren, there is the case of those who have got 
into debt merely through misfortune and necessity. Jn order not 
to sin against the virtue of justice, such must have a sincere in- 
tention to pay their just debts, and must use every endeavor to 
do so, avoiding all unnecessary expenses that would interfere with 
the fulfilment of so strict an obligation. Acting in this way, they 
will not fall under the strong denunciations pronounced against all 
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who are guilty of wilful fraud—fraud which, even though human 
laws can not always punish it, will be visited with grievous ‘chas- 
tisement by Him who has said to us by the mouth of the Apostle, 
“This is the will of God, your sanctification . . . and that 
no man overreach, nor circumvent his brother in business: because 
the Lord is the avenger of all these things, as we have told you be- 
fore, and have testified” (I Thess. iv, 3-6). 
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XXII. RESTITUTION 


BY THE REV. FERREOL GIRARDEY, C.SS.R. 


iene, have wronged any man of anything, I restore him fourfold.”—Luke 
xix, 8. 


SYNOPSIS.—Conversion of Zacheus—worthy of imitation. 
I. The obligation of restitution. Its extent; when light; when 
under pain of grievous sin. Not a penance imposed at confession, but 


a strict obligation of justice. Its wilful neglect entails forfeiture of 
salvation. 


II, Who must make restitution? 
III. What must be restored? 


t Poul To whom must restitution be made? Anecdote of St. Francis 
of Paul. 

V. When must restitution be made? Anecdote. 

VI. How to make restitution? 

VII. Who is excused from making restitution? 

Exhortation.—1, to honesty; 2, to restore; 3, not to contract debts, to 
pay just debts; anecdote; 4, to fidelity and honesty in little things; and 5, 
not to sell one’s soul for unjust possessions. 


When our divine Saviour was passing through Jericho on His 
way to Jerusalem, where a few days later He was to die the in- 
famous death of the Cross for our redemption, a rich tax-collector, 
named Zacheus, was very anxious to see the great Prophet, of 
whom he had heard such wonderful things. But as he was of short 
stature, and an immense multitude surrounded Our Lord, he was 
not able to get even a glimpse of Him from afar. His great eager- 
ness to see Jesus, however, enabled him to devise an ingenious plan 
to satisfy his curiosity. He ran ahead of the crowd that accom- 
panied the Saviour, and climbed up a tree near the road where 
Jesus was to pass. When Our Lord drew near the place where 
Zacheus had stationed himself, He looked up and bade him come 
down at once from the tree, and invited Himself to spend the day 
at his house. Zacheus obeyed with great joy, and brought Jesus to 
his house, entertained Him and His disciples, and attentively listened 
to His every word. He felt so happy and so greatly benefited by the 
kind visit and edifying words of the Lord, that he said to Him in the 
presence of the crowds that had gathered at his house: “Behold, 
Lord, the half of my goods I give to the poor, and if I have wronged 
any man of anything, I restore him fourfold.” The conversion of 
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Zacheus, hitherto so covetous and so attached to earthly goods, was 
genuine, for he proved it by his willingness to part, during his life- 
time, with half of his wealth in works of charity, and especially by 
his sincere resolution at once to restore four times the amount of the 
wrong he had done to his fellow-men. Hence our divine Saviour, 
on hearing his determination, exclaimed: “To-day is salvation come 
to this house” (Luke xix, 9). 

We do not read in the Gospel that the example of Zacheus was 
followed by many. It is a deplorable fact that it is not more generally 
followed by Christians. Generous almsgiving, even among wealthy 
Catholics, is far from being a general practise, and a prompt, full 
and adequate restitution of goods unjustly acquired, of the damage 
perpetrated against the neighbor’s property, is of still rarer occur- 
rence. And yet such restitution is of so strict an obligation, that 
when the injustice committed suffices to constitute a mortal sin, the 
wilful neglect or refusal of restitution leads to eternal perdition. 

I. When the injury done to the neighbor’s goods or property is 
only slight, the obligation of restitution binds only under the pain 
of venial sin; but if the injury is serious, the obligation of indem- 
nifying the neighbor is binding under pain of grievous sin, of eternal 
damnation, and this obligation endures until restitution has been 
made. It is a grievous sin to wrong an extremely poor person of 
even a quarter of a dollar, a very poor person of half a dollar, a 
laboring person of a dollar, a tradesman of an amount equal to a 
day’s wages, persons in good circumstances, the wealthy, of five or 
more dollars. It is not only necessary to confess the sin, but also 
to make full restitution under pain of forfeiting one’s salvation. 
No man can have a right, a claim to take or keep what belongs to 
another; no man may enrich himself or better his circumstances 
with what does not belong to him, for such things claim their lawful 
owners, and must be restored to them. 

Restitution is not a penance imposed by the confessor, but a strict 
obligation of justice, from which no confessor may dispense. “No 
sin,” says St. Antoninus, “is more dangerous than the sin of in- 
justice; to be forgiven other sins, we need only confess them with 
sincere sorrow and firm purpose to commit them no more; but there 
is no forgiveness of the sin of injustice without restitution ; and with- 
out it prayer and acts of penance are of no avail for salvation.” IlIl- 
gotten goods must, therefore, be restored, the damage done to our 
neighbor must be repaired, as far as lies in our power, otherwise 
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God will not forgive us, for, says St. Augustine, “he who does not 
make the necessary restitution when he is able, does not perform, 
but feigns or shams penance, because the sin is not remitted, unless 
the object taken be restored.” He who has wronged his neighbor 
and will not, when he is able, indemnify him, cannot be forgiven by 
any confessor, or by any bishop, or by the.Pope, or even by God Him- 
self. “God,” says the learned and eloquent Bourdaloue, “has im- 
parted to His ministers on earth an almost boundless power. They 
may dispense from the ecclesiastical laws, absolve from the heaviest 
censures, commute vows, free from oaths, forgive the most enormous 
sins, and open heaven to the greatest sinners. But they are power- 
less to dispense from the obligation of restitution; nay, even God 
Himself does not claim this power. He who has committed an in- 
justice and will not, though able, make restitution, cannot be forgiven 
by God Himself or be dispensed from this obligation by anyone but 
by the injured party. If he who refuses to make the necessary resti- 
tution were to go to confession and receive absolution, the absolution 
would be worthless and his confession would be a horrid sacrilege. 

God easily forgives the sins committed against Himself, but will 
not pardon those who refuse to make restitution. If aman has made 
a vow to God to donate a large sum of money to build a church, and 
had not yet made restitution of his ill-gotten goods, he would first 
be obliged to make restitution before he could be allowed to fulfill 
his vow; and if he were to refuse to make restitution, his vowed 
and proffered donation would be an abomination to the Lord, and 
would not keep him out of hell after his death.’ Therefore, he who 
has been guilty of injustice toward his neighbor, and is able to 
repair it and indemnify his neighbor, must either restore or be 
doomed to the endless torments of hell! There is no other alter- 
native! 

II. Who is bound to make restitution? Among those who are 
bound in conscience to make restitution are the following: Those 
who have stolen from, cheated or swindled their neighbor ; who have 
in any way helped or abetted others in so doing; who have failed 
properly to care for, defend or protect goods entrusted to their 
charge; who have wilfully damaged or destroyed their neighbor’s 
property ; who are, in any way, dishonest in their work, v. g., wast- 
ing their time instead of working, doing poor work, furnishing 
poorer material than was agreed upon; who, in any way, wrong 
public or private firms or corporations; who fail to pay their em- 
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ployees their just wages; who carry on unjust lawsuits ; who charge 
exhorbitant prices for their services or their goods; who fraudu- 
lently go into bankruptcy; who have inherited or acquired unjust 
possessions; who by so-called “smart business transactions” do 
wrong to their neighbor ; who neglect paying their just debts, or con- 
tract debts they know they are unable to pay; who have found ob- 
jects of value, and know the owner, and do not give them to him; 
or who, not knowing the owner, make no earnest effort to discover 
him; and the like. 

III. What must be restored? The object itself, if it is still in 
a good state; or if not, an equally good and similar object, or its 
full value ; and besides this, the natural fruits of the object and the 
full amount of the loss, if any, incurred by the owner, for the owner 
has a strict and just claim to be indemnified to the full extent of the 
loss or damage resulting from the injustice committed against him ; 
and this, according to the law of God: “If it were taken away by 
stealth, he shall make the loss good to the owner”’ (Exod. ‘xxii, 12). 
If several persons have together committed the injustice, each one 
must restore his share; if the others refuse or fail to restore their 
share, the remaining, one or more, are bound to restore all. The 
helper or abettor must restore, if the culprit himself does not, for he 
has co-operated in the injustice committed. Those who have, in any 
way, acquired stolen goods, must, if they were in bad faith, that is, if 
they knew them to have been stolen, restore all that they acquired, or 
the value thereof ; if they acquired them in good faith, that is, did not 
know that they had been stolen, they are bound to give up only what 
may still be in their possession. Heirs of unjust goods must restore 
all. Whenever a reasonable doubt exists as to the existence or 
extent of the obligation of making restitution, the penitent should 
seek and be guided by the decision of his confessor. 

IV. To whom must restitution be made? To the owner. If he is 
dead, to his lawful heirs. If neither the owner nor his heirs be known, 
or if their whereabouts cannot be discovered, the restitution is to 
be made to pious or charitable works, for instance, to orphanages, 
to charitable institutions, to the poor, to the Church, and the like. 
A merchant who has defrauded his regular customers, should restore 
by charging them less, or by giving them better measure, etc., until 
he has fully repaired his injustice toward them. As to those who 
have in any way wronged firms or corporations, they should make 
restitution to the same, unless the stock has changed hands and their 
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members are no longer the same; in this case, they should restore 
to pious or charitable works. Some persons, guilty of injustice, re- 
fuse to make restitution to the owner, under the plea that he is rich 
and does not need it, but are ready to give the amount in charity, 
This is wrong, for the object or the amount stolen, like the bell of 
the stolen cow of St. Medardus, which kept on ringing until the cow 
had been restored to him, does not cease to call for or claim its 
owner, until it has been restored to him. The question is not whether 
the owner will miss it, or needs it, but whether it belongs to him; 
and, if it does, it must go back to him, and to no one else. “If you 
would give it to the poor,” says St. Ambrose, “the poor would cry 
out to you: ‘Do not feed us with the blood of our brethren.’” Alms- 
giving is good, when it is a real alms; but it is a theft to give to the 
poor or to the Church what does not belong to you. When the aged 
and holy Tobias thought his death was at hand, he gave wise coun- 
sels to his son; among others, he said to him: “Give alms out of 
thy substance” (Tob. iv, 7) ; that is, give alms out of what belongs 
to you, and not out of what belongs to others. St. Francis of Paul, 
passing through Naples with some of his monks, was well received 
and greatly honored by the king. Full of admiration at the saint’s 
holiness and miraculous powers and at the piety of his monks, the 
king offered to build them a convent wherever they would wish. 
But St. Francis replied: “Convents should be built with honest, and 
not with dishonesty, money.” The king, surprised at such an an- 
swer, replied that there was no dishonest money in his treasury. 
The saint said: “You are mistaken; give me a coin, and I will show | 
you the truth of what I say.” A coin was handed him. He took it 
and pressed it between his’ fingers, and there issued from it drops of 
blood, trickling down to the floor. “This blood,” said St. Francis, 
“is the blood extorted from the poor by unjust taxes; it is not fit 
to be used in building convents, but must be restored to those op- 
pressed by such taxes.” Hence an end must be put to dishonesty 
by making due restitution, before there can be question of alms- 
giving, or of donations for pious purposes. When, however, the 
owner is unknown, or his whereabouts can not be found, or there 
is no means whatever of reaching him, then such alms or donations 
are to be made simply as restitution. 

V. When must restitution be made? Whenever it is feasible, 
restitution should be made before going to Confession, before receiv- 
ing absolution. When this can not be done, the penitent must at 
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least have the sincere and earnest determination to do so at the very 
earliest opportunity, and, if he has not wherewith to do so, he must 
be firmly resolved at once to make use of the means to become soon 
able to restore. It not infrequently happens that, when a man con- 
fesses his acts of injustice and sincerely promises to make restitu- 
tion at the first opportunity after his confession, he afterward grows 
careless, postpones it, and even soon changing his mind neglects it 
altogether, although he is well able to restore. Thus he risks for- 
feiting his eternal salvation. To secure their penitents against such 
a danger, some confessors are wont to defer absolution until restitu- 
tion has actually been made by those who are able to make it, and 
to require those who are unable to mention the fact at every future 
Confession, so as to keep their obligation ever present to their 
minds, and thus to feel constantly urged thereby to make serious 
efforts to fulfil it as soon as possible. 

A certain man had defrauded a party to the amount of twelve 
hundred dollars. He went to Confession, acknowledged his guilt 
and his ability and willingness to make restitution at once, received 
absolution and went to Holy Communion. But after this he deferred 
making restitution from day to day. At his next Confession he 
made the same acknowledgment and promise, was again absolved 
and received Holy Communion; but after this he again neglected 
to restore. The same thing happened several times, and in spite 
of his resolutions and promises, the injustice he had committed 
was still unrepaired. At last he went to Confession to a priest 
who would not trust his promises and assurances, but spoke to 
him in words of burning zeal, and positively refused to absolve 
him until he had made due restitution. Being thus compelled to do 
his duty without delay, he complied at once with his obligation, re- 
turned to Confession and was absolved. He afterward felt most 
grateful to that priest, called him his benefactor, and said that he 
owed his salvation to him, because, if he had not thus been obliged 
to restore before receiving absolution, he would most likely never 
have fulfilled this obligation and would have thus forfeited his 
salvation. 

VI. How should restitution be made? He who has wronged his 
neighbor need not make restitution publicly or in person at the 
risk of his reputation. He should merely take care that the owner 
be fully indemnified. If he can quietly and secretly replace the 
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article, let him do so at the earliest opportunity. If the restitution 
is to be made in money, he may send it by draft, by mail, by express, 
either himself or through some other party; for instance, through 
his confessor. It very often happens that a priest is the channel 
whereby restitution is made. If the owner or his heirs are either 
unknown or can not be found or reached in any way, the penitent 
should be guided by the confessor’s advice. If he can not restore 
the whole amount at once, then he should restore a little at a time. 
An employee may sometimes be able to make restitution by extra 
work. 

VII. Who is excused from making restitution? First, he who 
is poor, he who has not the means of restoring, is excused as long 
as he is unable to restore; but if his circumstances are bettered, he 
is no longer excused, but must make restitution. A person is not 
bound to reduce himself to destitution and beggary in order to make 
restitution ; but, at the same time, he should not, under this pretext, 
refuse to make it and continue to live in great style, to indulge his 
tastes, his love of pleasure, or to make unnecessary and superfluous 
expenses. Were he to do this, his salvation would be in extreme 
danger. Secondly, he is excused from making restitution whose in- 
justice or debt has been freely condoned by the owner. 

Experience shows that those guilty of little thefts are apt to re- 
pent and make restitution, and that those guilty of great thefts never 
do, but prefer to go straight to hell rather than part with their ill- 
gotten wealth. They, by their dishonesty, usually bring distress to 
numbers of poor families, sell their own soul for filthy lucre, live 
and die with the curse of those they have ruined, and, after leaving 
their unjust wealth behind them, are justly precipitated into the fire 
of hell for all eternity! What a sad end! 

Therefore, saith the prophet, “set not thy heart upon unjust pos- 
sessions, . . . for they shall be of no service in the time of 
vengeance” (Eccles. v, 1). Restitution is hard; yes, but an eternity 
of torments is not only harder, but intolerable! Hence let all who 
have been guilty of injustice toward their neighbor take to heart 
these words of our divine Saviour: “What doth it profit a man, if 
he were to gain the whole world,” if he were to obtain possession 
of all the wealth of the universe, and, on account of its unjust 
acquisition, “he were to suffer the loss of his own soul” (Matt. 
xvi, 26). What a folly for a man to sell his immortal soul for 
unjust goods, which he can not long enjoy, but must soon leave! 
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Hence he who has committed acts of injustice should heed the 

admonition of St. Augustine: “Restore that money, lose that money, 

lest you lose your soul.” If you make due restitution, you will 

secure your salvation, according to the saying of the prophet: “If 

the wicked man restore the pledge, and render what he has robbed, 
he shall surely live” (Ezech. xxxiii, 15). 

The neglect to pay one’s lawful debts is the cause of much in- 
justice. Do not live beyond your means; pay as you go; economize, 
and do not contract debts you know you will not be able to pay. 
This is unjust. If you have contracted debts, be sure to curtail your 
expenses and make every effort to pay them. Imitate the wonder- 
ful honesty of a poor French peasant. There was an annual rent 
of eight francs on his little property due to a man who had left the 
country, and whose whereabcuts he did not know. For forty years 
he had not received any information about his creditor, and he, never- 
theless, faithfully put aside every year the amount of the rent; and 
though during that long period he raised a large family of children 
and grandchildren, and though he was often in sore distress on 
account of sickness or failure of the corps, he would never touch 
the sum he put aside for his rent. At the end of the forty years his 
creditor’s son came, in his travels, to the village and, having made 
himself known, was warmly received and entertained by the vener- 
able peasant. After a frugal dinner partaken of by the whole family, 
the peasant brought a leather satchel from his room and poured out 
of it three hundred and twenty francs, the amount of the forty 
years’ rent, and joyfully gave it to his creditor’s son, feeling most 
happy at being able to pay his debts. His example is worthy of 
imitation. 

In conclusion, consider the goods of your neighbor as something 
sacred, and beware of ever touching, damaging or appropriating 
any of them under any pretext whatever, for as our divine Saviour 
says (Luke xvi, 10), if you are unjust in little things, you will 
surely be unjust in matters of greater importance. All great thieves 
did not become such all at once, but began by dishonesty in little 
things. Let each one of you examine his conscience, and if he has 
been guilty of injustice toward his neighbor in a grievous matter, 
he should bear in mind that, if he does not at once make restitution, 
or, if this is not now in his power, if he does not earnestly exert 
himself to become able to do so, he will forfeit his salvation. You 
have your fate for eternity in your own hands; choose wisely; do 
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not risk your salvation for even all the wealth in the world, becatse 
“what will it profit you, if you gain the whole world, and suffer 


the loss of your immortal soul ?” 











































PHASES OF THE SACRED PASSION 


A LENTEN COURSE 
BY THE REV. WILLIAM GRAHAM 


I. THE SHADOW OF THE CROSS 


“And as he spoke these things, there came a cloud and overshadowed 
them.”—Luke ix, 34. 


SYNOPSIS.—Introduction—The Cross both a power and a spell. No 
wonder, for it sums up the life, teaching and ideals of Christ, “Son of 
the living God,’ though often directly opposed to pleasure, wealth and 
culture, the gods of the world; yet its attractive force irresistible. Once 
a badge of infamy, the Cross is now the symbol, the flag, the banner, of 
the conquering Christ, and His advancing kingdom. In this uplifting and 
glorification of the symbol, lurks the danger of our forgetting what the 
Cross really meant to Christ in life; and what it ought to mean in ours. 
Hence, the need of dwelling on the sacred Passion of Our Lord, of 
which the Cross is the synonym. 

I. The Cross in shadow ever lay over the world; for it implies 
sacrifice, the need and accompaniment of sin. Rested personally on Our 
Lord all through His human life. His consciousness of the future. Horror 
of impending and anticipated evils. The types and prophesies of the Old 
Testament were to Him shadows of the Cross. The tree of life, the mur- 
der of Abel, Noah carrying wood to build the ark, Isaac bearing the wood 
on which he should be offered in sacrifice by his own father, the wonder- 
working rod of Moses, the life of David, all traced out in His mind the 
image of the Cross on which He should redeem the world. 

II. As He advances in life, the shadows deepen. They outline the 
Cross in all its terrible features. Finally, they culminate as threatening 
clouds massing in the sky; and the storm they presage, breaks in full 
fury on Him, in the dread hour of the agony in the garden. The Passion 
these shadows outlined now begins. : 

Lessons.—Lives of most of us lie in shadow. Deep shade or thick 
darkness tinge, if they do not envelope, what are deemed the sunniest 
and merriest lives. Death, and sin, and uncertainty of the future, are 
enough to darken all lives. Whence came light, peace, hope and rest? 
From that very Cross, the shadows of which darkened the life of Christ. 
Under its shadow will the soul find forgiveness and peace and eternal 
rest. 


Introduction.—A spell clings to the Cross of Christ. Since its 
shadow fell alike on friend and foe at Calvary, the eyes of the 
world have been riveted on it, either in love or hatred, in reverence 
or contempt. And no wonder, for the ideals of Christ are embodied 
in it. It is the Gospel in a single word. It stands for His life, suf- 
ferings and death;‘and shadows forth, too, the provision He made 
for the redemption, sanctification and salvation of men. As an his- 
torical event the Passion is past, but it ever lives in a visible and 
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tangible form in the Cross, which, like the flag of a great world 
power, meets us everywhere. The attractive force of the Cross, in 
a world where pleasure reigns supreme, is an enigma were it not 
that Christ has said, “If I be lifted up from the earth, I shall draw 
all things to myself.” 

That what was once an emblem of crime, shame and degrading 
torture should become the ensign of the “King of Glory,” the 
banner and flag of the conquering Christ and His every-spreading 
kingdom, is in itself no small wonder. And yet in this very triumph 
of the symbol there lurks the danger of our forgetting what its 
reality meant to Him when he bore it to Calvary, and for three 
long hours hung on it in agony. We now see the Cross, decked 
with roses, carved in gold, silver and ivory, glittering in the dia- 
dems of kings, and so overlook what it should mean and stand for 
in our lives. 

Lest, then, we forget the lessons it is meant to convey, it is well 
for us, during this holy season of Lent, to follow Our Lord in some 
phases of His Passion. The Cross, like Him who died on it, is 
“set for the fall and resurrection of many.” It will either raise us 
aloft, and be a ladder to heaven, or fall upon us, and crush us by 
its weight. Its shadow is upon us all, for weal or woe. Like the 
pillar of the cloud in the passage of the Red Sea, “it gives light by 
night” to the children of God; but is “cloud and darkness to their 
enemies.” Among the actors in the tragedy of the Cross some 
repented, believed, and were saved: others hardened their hearts, 
mocked, and were lost. So to-day the Cross is either supreme folly 
or supreme wisdom. Its shadow chills or refreshes, brings spiritual 
life or spiritual death. The Cross was never absent from Our Lord’s 
life; and in and through it we must be fashioned into His image. 
Its shadow must ever cover us. 

I. The Cross did not appear to Him for the first time when He 
quitted the judgment hall of Pilate to bear it upon His shoulders. It 
haunted Him through life. Its shadow fell upon His manger-cradle 
at Bethlehem. He grew up under it. A beautiful modern painting 
represents Our Lord as a boy in the act of stretching His arms 
after the work of the day at the door of His humble home in Naza- 
reth. The rays of the setting sun behind Him cast the shadow of 
a clearly marked cross that startles His mother and carries grief 
and agony into her heart. Where there is self-sacrifice, there truly 
is the shadow of the Cross. This sacrifice, this Cross, is the antidote 
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of sin. Its shadow in a manner reached heaven; for, in the great 
act of self-annihilation, that induced God to become man, and 
suffer in His human nature for sin, the Cross cast its shadow. 
Calvary was the culmination of the cycle of sin, and of sacrifice 
for sin, the falling away of the mists and shadows that lay between 
God and man. But there is nothing in shadow to the eye of God. 
Alf stands out in brightest light. There is no future, there is noth- 
ing prophetic, or uncertain, to Him. To Our Lord as God the Cross 
in anticipation, the Passion in prophecy, stood out before Him in 
grim reality. The hot glare of its cruel pangs ever fell upon His 
soul and made Him indeed “the man of sorrows.” Clearness of 
vision, begetting a sure anticipation, intensifies coming evils. There 
is a sense in which shadows and presentiments are as bad, if not 
worse, than the reality. The shadow of the descending sword is as 
terrible to the victim as the object that casts it. 

How far did Our Lord as man realize in anticipation the terrible 
sufferings of His sacred Passion? To what extent was He con- 
scious of the doom that awaited Him? How far did the human 
element in consciousness blend with the divine? These are perhaps 
questions that will never be answered. The lamb springs into the 
butcher’s arms, but the criminal recoils in horror at the mere threat 
of even a justly deserved death. In the case of the innocent “Lamb 
of God that taketh away the sins of the world,” the shadow of the 
coming Cross revealed itself to Him in all its dread reality. What 
is night to us was to Him as “light of day.” The Old Testament 
types, figures, and prophesies, dim to us, even in the light of their 
fulfilment, revealed themselves to Him in all their dread yet luminous 
significance. 

The tree of life, that rose in stately splendor in Eden, promise of 
perpetual youth and vigor, symbolized to Him the dread tree of 
shame, on which in untold agony He should yield up His life to 
save us from eternal death and win for us life everlasting. 

The cry of Abel, slain by a cruel brother, and this first just man’s 
blood, calling to heaven for vengeance, foreshadowed His own 
brutal murder by the wicked brethren He loved and prayed for, and 
their mad cry to heaven, “His blood be upon us and upon our chil- 
dren.” History has stored up for our warning what that cruel 
prayer meant to Him and to them. 

Past events cast their shadows into the future. The story of the 
flood to the ordinary Jew was but the record of a visitation of 
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divine wrath, which the rainbow in the sky told them could never 
be repeated ; but to the vision of Christ it was a shadow of Calvary, 
He beheld the one just man of the day amid the scoffs and jeers of 
his brethren painfully struggling under the wood that was to build 
the ark wherein clean and unclean alike could find salvation; and 
in that just man’s shadow He saw Himself amidst the jeers and im- 
precations of a wicked crowd wounded, weary and “bruised for our 
sins,” bending under the beam of shame on His way to Golgotha. 

It was the cruel Cross again that cast its lurid shadow on His 
soul when He read or heard His mother telling him the story of 
Isaac carrying the wood on which, at God’s command, he should be 
sacrificed by his own father, Abraham. The child bends under the 
wood, but, like an ox or a lamb, is blissfully unconscious of the 
doom to which he is destined. God sends an angel to stay the 
obedient father’s hand, and furnishes another victim; but for our 
ungrateful sakes He sends an angel to hand the bitter cup of the 
Passion, that the new Isaac is to drink to the dregs. Isaac’s burden 
was to Christ the Cross in shadow. It was no mere fancy of a 
Messianic mission, but His inherent divine insight into “how the 
Scriptures should be fulfilled” that made Him see the outline of 
the Cross in the life of His great prototype Moses, whom the 
Messias was to succeed as a “leader like to himself” over the new 
people of God, His Church. As Moses He plunged the wood— 
the Cross He died on—into life’s bitter waters and sweetened them 
for all time; but at what cost to Himself God and His holy angels 
alone can tell. Through a simple piece of wood—a mere rod— 
Israel’s great saviour and leader performed all the wonders re- 
corded in the story of his life. God ordered him to throw it on 
the ground. “He cast it down, and it was turned into a serpent: 
so that Moses fled from it” (Exodus iv, 3). Did not Our Lord see 
in this rod—the Cross—that thing of shame and pain from which 
all men, and even He Himself, should shrink as from a vile and 
loathsome thing, as “from the face of a serpent”? The shadows of 
signs and wonders done by Moses with that same rod must have 
shown Him what His own Cross should effect through “the travail 
of his soul.” The rod of Moses again turned into a serpent, swal- 
lowed up those of the Egyptian magicians, just as the Cross of 
Christ, in its triumphant march, destroys all forms of worldly wis- 
dom, power, and wonder. Yet the shadow of the “holy rood,” that 
lightened our burden, that delivered us from the ten plagues of 
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Egypt—the various forms of deadly sin under which we groaned— 
pressed heavily on Him. Sorrow, too, must have filled His heart 
at the thought of the evil use to which men would turn His Cross, 
the very instrument of their delivery. “He was sent for the fall, as 
well as for the resurrection of man in Israel’”—“his Cross,” a sign 
that should be contradicted. The last plague inflicted by the rod 
of Moses was of dense darkness. His Cross rejected, and scorned, 
covers the land with thick spiritual darkness. See the once fair 
lands, where the crescent has displaced the Cross, or where the 
Holy Rood has been ruthlessly pulled down and the graven image 
of Pharao and his satellites put in its place. This, too, was a shadow 
of Calvary falling on His soul. 

The Cross, that “should redeem Israel from all her iniquity”— 
that, like the cloud, black and dark, on the side of the Egyptians, 
and all soul-hardened nations—was yet a “light to the Gentiles” and 
all “true Israelites.” The people of God were baptized in the Red 
Sea of the blood He shed on it; but hardened sinners are drowned 
in it. For in its very shadow Our Lord foresaw that the Cross, 
which is “wisdom to the truly wise,” is yet “folly and a scandal 
to the evil and the worldly wise.” The wielding of the rod of Moses 
saved the people of God, but hardened the hosts of Pharao; so the 
lifting up of the Cross of Christ is a source both of salvation and 
perdition. Personal hatred of Christ and His Cross, upheld in the 
Church, is as intense to-day as when it was laid upon His shoulders 
amid the exultant shrieks of His enemies. The shadow of this sin 
was as vivid to Him as its reality is to us, and far more painful. 

Though true God, Our Lord was also true man—a man among 
men. He even called Himself “the son of man.” Now in His deep 
intimacy with her from whom alone He held this title, He must 
have often alluded to David—the pride and glory of their nation— 
the founder and head of the family to which they belonged. But 
the vision of His mind did not regard David in all the pomp, 
splendor and glory of dominion; but David, poor, hunted down by 
his enemies, hiding in dens and caverns—David, the bard of sorrow, 
over whose soul the “waters of affliction had flowed.” He saw in 
David the shadow of His own unquestionable royalty; but it was 
the royalty of the palace of Caiphas, and hall of Pilate—the royalty 
denoted by the crown of thorns, the purple rag, and the scepter of 
the reed. His courtiers are the mocking soldiers, who, with cruel 
gibes and coarse jests, bow the knee before Him, saying, “Hail, 
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King of the Jews”; and the throne they prepare for Him is the 
hard knotty cross. This was the kingly dignity that now cast its 
shadow on His soul. True, He foresaw that He should reign in 
absolute sovereignty over His kingdom, and in the hearts of all 
true Israelites, to the end of time; but this vision was clouded by the 
shadow of the hosts that should reject His royalty, do their utmost 
to dismember His kingdom, abandon, in short, Him, “the fountain 
of living water, and dig to themselves fountains that hold not water.” 

He was thus ever “the man of sorrows.” A criminal, condemned 
to death without reprieve, knows not the sweets of rest after toil, 
the joys of fancy, the pleasures of hope. His punishment is ever 
before him; for anticipation of pain is even worse than the pain 
itself. So was it with Our Lord, the all holy and all perfect. His 
was not a soul hardened by sin, or a body besotted with vice; but re- 
fined and delicate; and so fitted for pain and sacrifice beyond words 
to describe. We can thus understand how the dark shadows of 
His coming Passion gathered over His soul in pondering over the 
revelations made to prophet, seer and king. The details, as de- 
scribed by holy David and Isaias, are startling in their realism. 
What must they have been to the Chief Sufferer, who as Eternal 
Wisdom, revealed them. “The chastisement of our peace was upon 
him, and by his bruises we are healed.” “All we, like sheep, have 
gone astray: and the Lord hath laid on him the iniquity of us all.” 
“For the wickedness of my people have I struck him” (Isaias liii, 
6, 8). 

II. Deeper and deeper fell the shadows of the Cross as He 
advanced in years—through the long period of His hidden life at | 
Nazareth, and the short term of His public career. Even in the 
glimpses of kingship and glory, accorded on Mount Thabor, and on 
His solemn entry into Jerusalem, Calvary and its Cross were ever in 
view. In full consciousness of the treatment He was to receive, He 
set His face steadfastly “to go to Jerusalem,” “he went before them” 
to keep the pasch. How clearly impressed the shadow of His com- 
ing sufferings were upon His mind we gather from His own words, 
“Behold we go up to Jerusalem, and the son of man shall be be- 
trayed to the chief priests, and they shall condemn him to death, 
and shall deliver him to the Gentiles, and they shall mock him, and 
spit on him, and scourge him and kill him, and the third day he 
shall rise again” (Mark x, 33, 34). 

He was thus drawing near to the valley of the shadow. The 
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triumphant entry on Palm Sunday forms the receding light that 
lengthens the shadows of the days that follow. His whole life was 
thus the Passion in anticipation—the Cross casting its dark shadow 
before. His thirty-three years were but the foreground of the 
Crucifixion. 

The shadows keep deepening, till they culminate in Gethsemani; 
and the fury of the storm, raised by the powers of darkness, breaks 
in upon His soul, The spot where the Passion proper began looks 
calm and peaceful to-day, as it lies sleeping in the sun, under the 
shadow of Olivet, and facing the dark frowning rocks that encircle 
Jerusalem. The old olive trees, or shoots from them, that once 
cast their shadows on the Man of Sorrows still survive to remind 
the pilgrim of that night of deep gloom, when the soul of the Son 
of Man, weighed down with unspeakable anguish, was “sorrowful 
even unto death.” Why the God-man, whose face on Thabor “did 
shine as the sun,” and at sight of whom legions of evil spirits fled 
in terror, should now crouch and tremble like a terrified babe, 
where there was nothing to alarm Him save the weird moaning of 
the wind and the shadows of the olive branches, is one of the mys- 
teries of the Passion. Thus far it is only the anticipation, merely 


the shadow of coming evil, that presses on His soul. The prophet 


Isaias foretold, as subsequent events showed, that under lash and 
thorn, and nail, and insult, He should be “dumb as a lamb before his 
shearer, and should not open his mouth” (Isaias liii, 7). Yet here, 
under the mere shadow of the Cross, He cries out in anguish, “My 
soul is sorrowful even unto death.” He felt it would seem the 
suspension of His divinity—the marshalling of the powers of evil, 
hell let loose on His humanity, in its loneliness. Holy souls when 
nearest to God in the keenest anguish have deemed Him absent. 
In the maelstrom of fast encircling woes we seem to hear Him 
utter the Psalmist’s words, “The waters have come in even to my 
soul. I stuck fast in the mire of the deep; and there is no sure 
standing. I am come into the depths of the sea, and a tempest 
hath overwhelmed me” (Psalms, Ixxiii). He feels Himself now the 
“scapegoat” of our race. He is coming into close contact with 
sin; and the anguish of His soul at the view of our iniquities, and 
the little profit sinners would draw from His Passion, cause the 
blood to ooze from His body. “Quae utilitas in sanguine meo.” 
God is punishing Him. He is veiling Himself that “by his bruises 
we may be healed.” “For the sins of my people I struck him.” 
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Wicked men are plotting His death; the tramp of their armed hire- 
lings, led by the traitor disciple, breaks in upon the silence of the 
night. Dim lights are flickering in the palace of Caiphas; and the 
shadows of the Cross are melting away before the grim reality, 
What a terrible share they had in the sufferings of Our Saviour 
we learn from the agonizing cry they wrested from His sacred lips 
ere those of the traitor came in contact with them, “Father, if it 
be possible, let this chalice pass from me, yet not my will but thine 
be done.” 

We, too, dear brethren, live under a cloud. Dark shadows over- 
hang the brightest and sunniest lives. Tears follow smiles, even in 
sinless, light-hearted children. The gayest and most frivolous have 
longer spells of gloom than of pleasure, say what they may. The 
future, in most cases, throws more shadow than light upon the 
present. Death alone casts a deep dark shadow over all lives in 
cutting short all present and prospective pleasures. Even to those 
who have lost all belief in a future life it is a marfeast and a 
destroyer. 

People shrink from the Cross, yet it is the retrospect of our past 
crosses, not of our pleasures, that brings us peace, joy and rest. 
And why? Because Christ in embracing has exalted the Cross and 
ennobled the idea of sacrifice that it implies. He alone, in the might 
of His divine power, could have changed the Cross, symbol of de- 
grading crime, worse than gallows or guillotine, into an altar, a 
throne and a pulpit. Its very shadow to Him was life-long pain; 
but to us it is light, revealing the mercy, the love, the tender bounty 
of God. Thrice did He sink under its weight; but He has made it 
sweet, and light, and easy to us. 

It is a law, and yet a mystery, that in all departments of life, 
not pleasure, but sacrifice, leads to glory. “No cross, no crown.” 
The way to bliss leads not by Thabor, but by Calvary. Suffering, 
too, and sacrifice, are not only personal, but vicarious. We are not 
isolated in our joys, no more are we in our sorrows. We suffer not 
only with but for one another. His was the transcendent vicarious 
offering ; ours derive all their value from His. Every sorrow, every 
pain, every act of unselfish sacrifice, in union with His, bears the 
divine stamp of the Cross. 

No wonder the shadow of the Cross fell heavy on Our Lord; for 
it was the shadow of a wicked world’s sin. It points out the awful- 
ness of moral evil and the need of a divine Saviour. Reading sin in 
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the gloom and darkness of Gethsemani and Calvary will help us 
to realize how fearful it must be, since a divine victim was required 
to atone for it. Sin it was that nailed this victim to the Cross. “All 
we, like’sheep, have gone astray: . . . and the Lord hath laid 
on him the iniquity of us all.” He was offered because it was His 
own will. “He shall be led as a sheep to the slaughter and shall 
be dumb as a lamb before his shearer” (Isaias liii, 6, 7). While re- 
vealing the dread malice of sin which nailed Christ to the Cross, it { 
preaches the necessity of blotting out sin in our own souls by } 
sincere repentance and the application of Christ’s cleansing blood 
in the Sacrament of Penance. 

The Cross has introduced a new standard into life. It stands, 
and ever will stand, in diametrical opposition to the world and its 
ways, and thoughts, and ideals. It is for us, then, who love the 
Saviour, to love His Cross, inseparable from Him; to nestle under 
its shadow—to make it our banner, our flag, our standard. It is 
the only way to heaven. “Via crucis, via lucis.” To follow the way 























of the Cross is to follow Christ; and “he who follows me walketh 
not in darkness,” saith the Lord. 
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II. THE BETRAYAL OF JUDAS 


“Jesus said to him: Judas, dost thou betray the Son of Man with a kiss”? 
—Luke xxii, 48. 


SYNOPSIS.—Introduction—The passion proper begins with the betrayal 
of Judas. Desertion, or betrayal on part of friends, when help and 
sympathy most needed, one of the hardest trials to bear. Jesus left 
alone, in a sea of sorrow. His very love of “His own” measure of the 
pangs He felt, in desertion of all, and betrayal on part of one. De- 
cadence of Judas long a source of grief to our Saviour. Judas, type 
of the traitor and informer to all time. 

I. Was a time server. Saw our Lord losing in popularity, and 
throwing away His chances of becoming a king. Judas dreamed only of 
peace and power and wealth in a restored Jewish sovereignty. A spiritual 
kingdom had no meaning for him. Avarice his main vice, would at 
least gain something from wreck of his hopes. Bargains for betrayal 
of Christ. Story of the betrayal. 

II. Feels himself a Cain. His crime haunts him as a specter. 
His sin has found him out. The strange thing is, he seems to repent 
and atone for his crime by returning the accursed money he earned 
by it; but his sorrow is loveless and hopeless; consequently, ineffectual. 
His grief was human: no divine element in it, could not win pardon. 
One act of true contrition, a movement of genuine repentance, would have 
restored him to grace; but alas! it was too late. Tragic death of Judas. 

_ III. Judas, a type of those who fail to live up to grace of their state 
—the bad priest, the bad bishop, the bad religious, and the rest. First 
bad communicant. Highest call may result in failure. Lessons taught 
in betrayal of Jesus. Are we traitors to Christ? Do not many of us 
hear the Master whisper into our ears, “Judas, dost thou betray the Son 
of Man with a kiss?” 


Introduction.—The storm that was gathering over “the Man of 
Sorrows” broke upon Him in Gethsemani. “Great as the sea is 
thy sorrow,” was the brief prophetic description of the Passion. 
Excess marked its every stage, from the agony in the garden, till 
death on the Cross. There are depths in the sea that no plummet 
has yet.sounded. So are there in the sufferings of Christ, though 
saints and divines have been exploring and sounding them for 
centuries. 

The great sacrifice consummated on Calvary begins with the be- 
trayal of the divine victim by Judas. In the whole gamut of 
mental pain endured by Our Lord none was more keenly felt than 
the desertion of His Apostles. The abandonment of friends at the 
moment when we stand most in need of their help and sympathy 
adds an acute pang to sorrow; but the Apostles were more than 
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mere friends to Christ, they were His dearest and most intimate 
associates. He loved His little community, “His own,” as He 
called them, “to the end,” with infinite tenderness. Hence the deep 
pain He felt in their shameful desertion. A special mark of infamy, 
however, clings to the memory of Judas. His very name, indeed, 
stands as the synonym of the most hateful and loathsome class 
known to us, the traitor or betrayer of the cause or society to which 
he belongs. Judas is the type of the false witness and perjured 
disciple. 

To note the decadence, the gradual hardening of heart—for the 
sin of Judas, unlike that of Peter, was no sudden impulse—in the 
case of His chosen Apostle, was ever a secret, pent-up grief of the 
Saviour. He felt as a good father or mother feels on seeing son 
or daughter wilfully treading the downward path to ruin—powerless 
to hinder or recall. For free will is so high a gift, so potent an 
endowment, that it ties, so to say, the very hand of God. It was a 
standing grief to the little band that formed the inner circle of the 
friends of “the Master,” for in spite of their rough, blunt ways, 
and subsequent flight and terror, they were simple, and straight, and 
loyal, and loved Our Lord dearly and sincerely. Yet they heard 
Him repeatedly say, “One of you shall betray me,” and from their 
intimate knowledge of his character must have suspected Iscariot. 
For one thing they were all Galileans, while he was a Jew. 

The soul of union is the faith, the trust, the loyalty of its mem- 
bers. To sell one’s country, to betray one’s friends, to barter away 
the life and liberty of others, is deemed the worst form of criminal 
offense. Every cause and nation has its traitors; but, as I said, 
Judas is the standing type and common name for all. Others traf- 
ficked in the lives and destinies of men and nations; but he sold for 
thirty pieces of money his God, and, as far as in him lay, endangered 
the highest and holiest cause the world has ever seen. Justly, there- 
fore, is his name held in execration to-day. Like all the actors in 
the tragedy of the Passion, Judas lives as a type—the type of the 
traitor—for all time. 

The story of the betrayal is quickly told. It was no sudden im- 
pulse that drove Judas to hand his Master over to the fury of His 
enemies. It was not his first, but his last, gross act of disloyalty 
to Christ. Self had usurped the place of God in his heart. The 
betrayal was the last link in a chain of sin. By words, and signs, 
and deeds, Our Lord had repeatedly striven to stay the downward 
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called them, “to the end,” with infinite tenderness. Hence the deep 
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course of His erring disciple. But his ruling passion—greed for 
gold—had gained the mastery. Like all sinners, he had fallen into 
the devil’s trap: “Do my work, said the evil one, and I shall do 
yours.” “All these things I will give thee if thou wilt fall down 
and adore me,” a tempting bargain; but, as Judas afterward found 
to his cost, a lying and deceitful one. But needless to moralize at 
this stage. “The die is cast.” Christ, Judas thinks, is on the los- 
ing side. He is growing unpopular. He either would not or could 
not “restore the glory of the kingdom of Israel.” He is a mere 
dreamer; and thirty pieces of solid silver, in his then frame of 
mind, were worth far more to him than all the visionary gain of a 
spiritual kingdom. The bargain with Christ’s enemies is struck, 
and Judas, at the head of a hundred and twenty hirelings, makes 
for the garden of Gethsemani. 

There Our Lord and Saviour was in the throes of that stage of 
His Passion that we name, “the agony in the garden.” It is the 
first of the five sorrowful mysteries, the beginning of the harrow- 
ing scenes that terminate on Calvary. Christ is in the deep waters 
of distress—alone, forsaken, abandoned, even by God. He begins 
to feel the pangs of the victim “striken for our sins,” “bruised for 
our iniquities.”’ In the abyss of His depression of soul He seeks 
the fellowship and sympathy of His chosen companions; but they 
sleep while He watches in pain. “I looked for one that would 
grieve together with me, but there was none; and for one that 
would comfort me, and there was none” (Ps. Ixviii). The response 
to His request is the approach of the betrayer, and that betrayer: 
His own disciple. “If my enemy had reviled me, I would verily 
have borne with it. But thou, a man of one mind with me, my 
guide and my familiar, who didst take sweet meats together with 
me in the house of God, we walked with consent” (Ps. liv). “Judas 
immediately going up to him saith, Hail, Rabbi, and he kissed him,” 
an embrace which Our Lord bent down to accept, for tradition tells 
us that Judas was a man of low stature, with dark scowling fea- 
tures and obese. He is now the moving spirit of the Lord’s enemies, 
the leader of the “many dogs that encompass him,” “the council of 
the malignant that now hold him besieged,” “of them that open 
their mouths against the Christ, as a lion ravening and roaring” 
(Ps. xxi). 

Judas is now filling up the measure of his iniquities. He seals 
his own doom. “Better for that man if he had never been born.” 
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Satan now enters into him, and he becomes “the son of perdition.” 
The prophet’s words seem to fit him to the letter, “Set thou the 
sinner over him, and may the devil stand at his right hand. When 
he is judged may he go out condemned. May there be none to help 
him ; because he remembered not to show mercy; but persecuted the 
poor man and the beggar, and the broken in heart to put him to 
death” (Ps. cviii). The beads of blood were still pearling off that 
“Poor Man’s” brow. That outcast and brokenhearted One was 
being “wounded for our sins,” “God-stricken and forlorn, that we 
might be healed. The look cast by Christ, as He returned his em- 
brace, burned into the traitor’s soul. 

“The multitude with swords and clubs soon did their work.” 
The feeble attempt at defense is quickly overcome. The terrified 
disciples broke and fled. “The shepherd is struck and the sheep 
are scattered.” True, the whole hireling gang fell back in con- 
fusion at His word and glance, a proof that he was no mere help- 
less victim of material force; but this “was their hour and that of 
the powers of darkness,” and He goes as a meek lamb to the 
slaughter, “opening not his mouth.” Christ, the Man-God, is gagged 
and led to judgment. Five times is He tried, or rather five times 
does He undergo the mocking ordeal of a trial. He is “in the net 
of the fowler.” His enemies have been “those of his own house- 
hold.” No human help is nigh, and by the “high will of heaven” 
divine help is arrested. “I am become as a man without help. I 
looked on the right hand, and there was no one that would know 
me. There is no one that hath regard to my soul” (Ps. cxli). He 
“will tread the winepress alone,” He will accomplish the work “his 
heavenly Father gave him to do.” - 

II. Meanwhile, what of Judas, the main actor in this phase 
of Our Lord’s Passion. He, too, has done his work. He has sold 
his God. He has betrayed his Lord and Master, whom, if he did 
not fully realize to be God, he yet knew to be far beyond all other 
men, just, pure, holy and innocent. He has the wages of sin in his 
girdle, but it burns. The devil, he finds out, is a bad paymaster. 
His dupes have ever the worst of the bargain, even in this life; and 
chief among them is Judas. Money, he discovers, is not everything, 
and, above all, money ill-gotten. Conscience, long dormant in petty 
thefts, has a rude awakening in gross crime. “His sin has found 
him out.” He flattered himself that he might deceive his Master 
under the mask of friendship; and that, most likely, Christ would 
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escape his enemies, as He had so often done before. In this way 
he would cheat the hypocritical crew leagued against the Lord and 
satisfy his own greed for gain at their expense. But now his well- 
laid plan has failed. Christ is a manacled prisoner in the hands 
of His foes. Perjured witnesses are now, perhaps, swearing His 
life away ; and at any moment He may be “delivered to the Gentiles,” 
the brutal soldiery of cruel Rome, to be tortured to death on the 
Cross. No supernatural agency has intervened to save Him. The 
priests and Pharisees are triumphant. Judas is in the grip of despair. 
The brand of Cain is upon him; for he has slain, not only a brother, 
but a “prophet of the most high God’”—one in some mysterious 
way the Son of God. The pale face of the Master, with its look 
of anguish, and tears of blood trickling down His brow, rise up 
before him, and His last words of mingled pity and reproach, 
“Judas, dost thou betray the Son of Man with a kiss?” burn into his 
very soul. His sin haunts him like a specter. Entangled in the 
net of evil he has woven round his soul, he wanders aimlessly about 
the dark valley of Hinnom till the morning dawned. Unable to 
bear any longer the crushing weight of the blood money he car- 
ried, he rushed to the Temple, where the priests, with broad phy- 
lacteries around their brows, but venom and hatred for God’s 
anointed in their hearts, had come to pray, he casts the thirty pieces 
of money at their feet, exclaiming, “I have sinned in betraying in- 
nocent blood.” ‘The man they had suborned and tempted to betray 
an innocent life must, by his words, have roused them to a sense 
of the guilty plot in which they were engaged. They, too, must . 
have felt the lash of conscience; but they were hardened hypocrites 
—“blind and leaders of the blind.” Their sole response to their 
guilty dupe, as they spurned him from their presence, was, “What is 
that to us, look thou to it” (John v, 4)—words that presaged his 
doom and theirs. 

The strange part of Judas’ story is that he seemed to repent, and 
yet was not forgiven. Like penitent David, he cries out, “Peccavi,” 
“I have sinned in betraying innocent blood,” and casts at the feet 
of his fellow criminals the price of his treason. But alas for him, 
his sorrow was loveless and hopeless. The necessary elements of 
true contrition were wanting. It was human not divine grief, 
founded only in disappointment, disillusion and despair—a mere 
human experience of the “hard ways of sin.” Even then an act 
of sincere sorrow would have restored him to grace. Christ was 
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at the gate. He stood knocking. But Judas lingered, hesitated, 
and was lost. The grace went to Peter. His lamp was out. Its 
oil had run dry. The glance of Christ that softened Peter hardened 
Judas. The soil of his heart, through long lack of tilling, had 
grown hard and thorny ; so that good seed could not root in it. 

The remainder of his story is told in few words. Rushing out 
from the Temple, into the long gloomy valley of Hinnom—the Tophat 
of old—ere night’s shadows had rolled away, despair on his face, 
hell in his soul, he came to the summit of the rocky heights around, 
and fastening his neck with the girdle or halter he was wearing 
to the nearest tree, he let himself swing over the abyss below. 
Striking against the jagged rock he burst asunder. Darkness passes 
with the night. Sunless caverns and the dark depths of the sea 
may one day be lighted up by the orb of day, but alas! on the soul 
of Judas, the betrayer of the Lord, the light of God’s countenance 
will never shine. For those that live without repentance there is a 
ray of hope, but none for those that die without. Better for that 
man “never to have been born,” says Our Lord. What He thus 
said of Judas He meant also for us. When Christ on His way to 
Calvary told the “daughters of Jerusalem to weep, not for him, but 
for themselves and their children,” was mother, or wife, or sister 
of Judas among the mourners? 

III. To us, whose eyes, now open, are riveted on the person 
and office of the victim of the treason of Judas, his crime seems 
monstrous and unparalleled. Time has but deepened and heightened 
it. With Satan, he is pre-eminently the “adversary of God,” a “son 
of perdition.” 

And yet, as St. Augustine says, “There is nothing that one man 
does which another may not do if not helped by him by whom all 
things were made.” “What is this that hath been done? The 
same that shall be done” (Eccl. i, 9). Judas sold Christ for thirty 
pieces of silver. Are there not thousands, knowing more about 
Christ’s person than Judas did, who daily sell Him for less. Their 
crime is less striking, less picturesque in the bad sense of the term, 
but in God’s sight none the less real. All down the ages has not 
holy Church to mourn over those who sell her to the enemies of 
her spouse? Who were the great heresiarchs but men who had 
once, like Judas, feasted on the body and blood of the Lord—nay, 
had power “to do this” in remembrance of Him; and yet after 
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went forth to betray Him. Of them, as of Judas, Christ could 
say, “I planted thee a chosen vineyard: how then art thow turned 
unto me into that which is good for nothing and strange vineyard” 
(Jerem. ii, 21). Woe to “the salt that has lost its savor.” Life 
gives and spreads life; but the dead spread infection and death. 
So with Judas and his like. 

His fall warns us that a high call and even close intimacy with 
Christ are no guarantee of present holiness, much less of future 
salvation. It reminds us all, priests and people, teachers and 
scholars, in the school of Christ, that we must “work out our salva- 
tion in fear and trembling.” It is what we become, and grow into, 
at the finish of our career, and not what we were at the start, that 
determines our worth and fate. The tone and color of our thoughts 
regarding the character of Judas are usually taken from his last 
fearful crime and tragic end. Yet he was once an enthusiastic fol- 
lower of the Lord. He was once young and innocent. Nay, such 
was his zeal in Christ’s cause, such his eagerness to “seek the king- 
dom of God and his glory,” that he was admitted into the inner 
circle, the privileged twelve who should follow the Lord wheresoever 
He went. He was one of Christ’s bodyguard, in short. It is quite 
possible that his motives at first for “leaving all things and follow- 
ing Our Lord” were not of the highest. Like some of the other 
raw, untrained disciples, he may have had visions of an earthly 
kingdom of God, wherein he might play an important part. The 
new light that had arisen in the East, the great Messias, might yet 
restore “the glory of Israel” and drive the hated strangers from the . 
land. He differed from the others in never rising to the idea of a 
spiritual kingdom at all. He was shrewd, pushing and worldly- 
wise, like the rest of his tribe; and hence he was made treasurer of 
Our Lord’s household. He carried the bag. 

For a time popularity was forced upon Our Lord; but He ever 
shrank from it. The people would fain have made Him king, but 
He ever withdrew from His admirers. “He hid himself,” the 
Gospel says. Then they began to doubt as to whether He was the 
Messias, the Son of David, the promised one of Israel at all, and 
among them Judas. True, this popularity flickered up again on 
the Palm Sunday, but it had long been on the wane. Those who 
hailed Him as King at the beginning of the week were shrieking 
loudly for His blood ere its close. The mob is ever fickle if its idol 
is no flatterer. They did not want “a kingdom of heaven,” and one 
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“of this world” Our Lord came not to found. Hence their rejec- 
tion of Him. 

Judas now deemed Our Lord’s mission a failure. He doubted, 
waned in his loyalty, and turned traitor. He would gain something 
from the wreck of his Master’s visionary kingdom, and to compass 
this end sold that Master for a paltry thirty pieces of silver. 

This was the.culmination of a long series of sins of avarice. This 
Gospel says he was a thief. He had begun by petty thefts from the 
common purse. Filthy lucre, greed, gain, howsoever got, hurried 
him on from bad to worse, till every shred of self-respect, all char- 
acter, as we Say, was gone. At one period of life no doubt he would 
have shuddered at the excesses into which he fell; but like all set 
sinners, he grew worse and worse, till, after his crowning act of 
infamy, he died unwept for and unrepentant. 

The fate of Judas illustrates the truth that there is no standing 
still in the path either of righteousness or unrighteousness. We go 
forward or backward. We turn to the light or from it, we go up 
the “mountain of God” or down it. Like a hoat on a swift-flowing 
river, if we pull not vigorously up stream we drift aimlessly and 
helplessly down it. “He who perseveres not to the end, he who 
putteth his hand to the plow and looketh back is not worthy of the 
kingdom.” 

Like all actors in the Passion, Judas is a type for all time. He 
is, by no means, an isolated personage. The part he played in the 
tragedy of redemption is repeated and re-echoed in the story of all 
traitors to every good, holy and God-like cause, before and since. 

As with Judas, money, the hunger for gold, engenders traitors 
and informers, and both sows and feeds their vices. As I said, 
every land, every cause has had its Judases, who put self and wealth 
before honor, before truth, before their country, or before their 
God. 

Ask those who, called to preach Christ, and Him crucified, yet in 
views and conduct preach the world and its vanities; ask the many 
who follow Our Lord for a share of “the loaves and fishes,” and 
deny or desert Him in the hour of His loneliness and need; ask 
treacherous wives and unfaithful husbands are they not walking 
in the footsteps of Judas? Inside the fold of the Master, Christ is 
daily betrayed with a kiss—outwardly knelt to, honored and ad- 
dressed as Lord, inwardly disbelieved, scorned, handed over, gagged 
and bound, to His enemies. 
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Conclusion.—Brethren, “what has been may be again.” The 
infamy of Judas finds its counterpart in many Christian lives to-day, 
As we read the Holy Father’s late appeal to some erring brethren, 
to renounce worldliness under the mask of modernism, do we not 
seem to hear Christ in His vicar uttering the words, “Judas, dost 
thou betray the Son of Man with a kiss?” Let the story of Judas 
warn us against false confidence. The appearance of health often 
masks internal rottenness and decay. Flowers may bloom and wave 
over dead men’s graves. The Cross, the banner of Christ, may 
flutter over our heads, and His image glitter on our breasts, while 
that of his adversary is engraven indelibly on our hearts. Are we 
consciously nursing any vice that effects a cleavage between Christ 
and us? Then we are not of “his own,’ but Satan’s. Are we vic- 
tims of avarice, or any other deadly sin? If so, we are digging 
our souls’ graves. We are trenching in the heart those cisterns 
that hold not the waters of grace. Do we not hear the warning 
voice of Christ, “Amen I say to you, one of you shall betray me.” 
Let us pause ere we, too, fall into the guilty ways of Judas, who 
began by loving and serving Christ, and ended by betraying Him. 
Are there not souls here present into whose ears the voice of Jesus 
seems to whisper, “Judas, dost thou betray the Son of Man with 
a kiss?” 
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Ill. THE DENIAL OF PETER 


“I say to thee, Peter, the cock shall not crow this day, till thou thrice 
deniest that thou knowest me.”—Luke xxii, 34. 


SYNOPSIS.—Introduction—The betrayal of Judas and denial of Peter 
twin mental sorrows of Jesus in His sacred Passion. Christ, as He 
stood before Annas, the traitorous kiss of Judas still lingering on His 
lips, hears the oaths of His chief Apostle, denying that he knew Him. The 
ring of evil drawing tightly around Him; “No y Fever no helper near.” 

I. Christ and His Apostles. What they were to each other. Char- 
acter of Peter. His strength and his weakness. His imprudent zeal 
in the garden of olives, and subsequent flight with the rest. His half- 
hearted return, and following “afar off.” Story of the denial. His 
repentance. How it differed from that of Judas. Life-long term of sor- 
row, especially on hearing the cock crow. 

II. Peter’s fall, not one of malice; due to weakness, in hour of 
trial. Causes of his fall, self-confidence, impulsiveness, tnconstancy. 
Teaches us to avoid occasion of sin, especially bad company. 

III. His sincere repentance. The triple confession he made in 
atonement for his triple denial. Two monuments in Rome. Keep 
memory of St. Peter fresh. In this phase of Our Lord’s Passion, two 
thoughts strike us—the loving mercy of Christ to the fallen, and nezt, 
the speedy and earnest repentance of Peter. 

Conclusion.—Practical exhortation to rise from sin to true repent- 
ance. 


Introduction—One Apostle betrays his Master, another denies 
Him. This double apostasy must have deepened the anguish of 
Our Lord in the bitter sorrows of His Passion. To be deserted by 
one’s closest friends in the hour of need is a crushing blow, but to be 
betrayed and ignored is still worse. As He stood before Annas, 
shackled like a thief or murderer caught red-handed in crime, the 
treacherous kiss of Judas still lingering on his lips, the oaths of 
Peter, denying that he knew Him, struck in upon His ears. The 
ring of evil was fast closing in around the “Holy One of Israel.” 
Hell was loose. He stood alone, deserted and undefended, in a 
circle of triumphant and pitiless foes. Judas has done his satanic 
work. His loving friend and Master is now a wounded bird in the 
net of the fowler, a meek and gentle lamb thrown to the wolves; 
and to add to the pangs of His stricken heart the one disciple who 
had loudly professed fidelity to the bitter end declares with an oath 
that He was an utter stranger to him. “Oh all ye who pass by the 
way, see if there is any sorrow like unto my sorrow.” “I have 
trodden the winepress alone.” “I looked around and there was no 
helper.” 
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The denial of Peter as a phase of Our Lord’s Passion is the sub- 
ject of my discourse to-day. In the Apostle’s fall and repentance 
we may learn a lesson of love and sympathy for Our Lord and 
of useful warning to ourselves. 

I. The story of Peter’s denial is a sad.and a base one. The 
scene in the garden of Gethsemani is over. Our Lord, bound with 
rough cords, is led, as a coarse criminal, to undergo a sort of pre- 
liminary trial before Annas, the deposed high priest, who still 
wields great influence with his son-in-law Caiphas, the actual holder 
of the office. The full court of the Sanhedrin could not legally 
try prisoners by night. The good Shepherd was struck, and His 
little flock of timid Galileans were scattered to the winds—Peter, 
who had made a brave show of resistance, fleeing with the rest. 
The Apostles were all deeply attached to the person of Our Lord, 
and had boundless faith in His power and Messiaship, as far as 
they understood the term. As for His spiritual kingdom—a Church 
embracing all nations—they did not rise to what it meant. The 
Holy Ghost ‘had not yet come down upon them. They dreamt of 
place and power in a restored earthly kingdom, like that of David. 
They were proud of Our Lord, so to say. They thought no earthly 
power could prevail against Him. Had He not stilled the angry 
waves, conquered legions of devils more powerful than men, con- 
founded His enemies, restored the dead to life? Surely, sinners 
would have no power over Him. God would intervene to protect 
His Holy One. But when they saw their divine Master in the 
clutches of the law, bound and dragged away, a helpless prisoner, 
their faith and courage gave way. The instinct of self-preservation 
gained the mastery. They shrank from danger, and fled. Peter, 
it is true, drew the sword, and even committed an act of violence in 
his Master’s defense, but he soon lost heart, wavered and fled. From 
what we glean of his character in the Gospel and elsewhere, we 
have grounds for inferring that he was impulsive, generous and 
enthusiastic, but irresolute and inconstant. He idolized his Master, 
and in his warmhearted way ever gave vent to the feelings upper- 
most in his heart, of unselfish love, loyalty, devotion and blind faith. 
He deeply resented baseness and treachery, and was roused to in- 
dignation at the bare thought of one of his companions betraying 
his Lord. He would die, he said, and no doubt sincerely meant it, 
rather than deny Him. But panic seized him in common with the 
others, and Christ is left to “tread the winepress alone.” ‘Tempta- 
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tion reveals weakness as well as strength, and so did it in Peter’s 
case. He was over-confident in his own power. He forgot that 
true friendship and love are best tested in the hour of misfortune 
and trial. 

Peter soon grew ashamed of his cowardice and desertion, turns 
back and follows his Master “afar off’ Previously, to get near his 
Lord, he had not hesitated to trust his feet to the treacherous waves; 
but now, cold, tepid, irresolute, he follows Him “afar off.’ His place 
was to stand near his Master in the supreme moment of danger, 
and, if necessary, die with Him, rather than lounge near a snug fire 
in the midst of his Master’s enemies. But we anticipate. 

Gaining admittance through the influence of another disciple, 
probably St. John, personally known either to the servants or even 
high priest himself, Peter makes his way to a fire, lighted in the 
outer court by the soldiers and attendants, and stood warming him- 
self, as if in nowise interested in the cruel proceedings taking place 
a few paces away. Laden with chains, His face covered with 
bruises and filthy spittle, the Lord and Master stands in mock trial 
before a venomous judge, while the disciple listens with apparent 
unconcern to the gibes and jeers of those around. Eyeing him 
curiously, a servant maid, the only one of her sex who seems to 
have taken an unsympathetic part in the Passion, said, “Thou also 
wast with Jesus of Nazareth; but he denied saying, I neither know 
nor understand what thou sayest” (Mark xiv). “Woman, I know 
him not.” Conscience-stricken for his base denial, he moves out to 
the vestibule to escape notice. “He went forth before the court, 
and the cock crew.” The ominous sound merely told the approach 
of dawn. The maid persistently clung to her opinion, and told it 
to others, some of whom followed Peter out, accosting him with the 
words, “Thou also art one of them, And again he denied with an 
oath, that I know not the man” (Matt. xxvi). He still lingers 
about, nailed to the spot, fascinated as by some secret spell. Mean- 
while, insults and blows are raining on his sacred Master’s person. 
Peter’s place, and he knew it, was either by his Master’s side or out 
from the hall, away from danger. He, too, was chained and 
gagged. Grace was rejected, the voice of conscience unheeded. 
Evil had fastened on him, and now a third, and his last, fall crowns 
his apostasy. Not that he lost his faith, for Peter’s faith never 
faltered, either before or after the divine promise, but he wavered 
in loyalty, he failed to “confess Christ before men,” nay, more, he 
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openly denied, was ashamed of his Master, while all the time secretly 
believing in Him. The very strength of his faith and depth of his 
love made him all the more guilty, and intensified his Master’s grief, 
He still flitted about the fire, like a moth round a candle, till “they 
came that stood by, and said to Peter, Surely thou art also one of 
them, for even thy speech doth discover thee. Then he began to 
curse and swear that he knew not the man” (Matt. xxvi). Thus, 
while Christ is victim of the hollow mockery of a trial, the sole 
purpose of which is conviction, within, His chief disciple is, with 
oaths and imprecations, denying Him without. His boasted devo- 
tion and undying love end in denial and blasphemy. He was now 
fully alive to his guilt. Could he ever dare to look His beloved 
Master in the face again? It was then that the herald of the dawn 
carried its third warning message to his heart. While Our Lord 
was being led through the court, either to prison or to Caiphas, he 
cast a glance upon Peter. The very oaths of His recreant disciple 
had probably reached His ears. Not a word passed between them. 
The Gospel merely says, “The Lord looked on Peter’; but that 
look spoke volumes of sadness, of pity and of love. It penetrated 
the heart and flashed light, and sorrow, and love. The foun- 
tains of the heart’s abyss were opened, and tears of true con- 
trition, of mingled shame and self-condemnation gushed forth. 
“And going forth he wept bitterly.” The true Peter, the impulsive, 
warmhearted disciple and lover of Jesus, stood revealed. The 
glance of Jesus had burned into his soul, and the sinner left the hall 
of judgment a penitent saint. 

Jesus had looked also on Judas with inviting tenderness, but there ~ 
was no penitential response. Black despair and long cherished 
habits of evil shut out the grace of God, whereas in Peter it found 
ready entrance and glad welcome. Judas typifies the repentance 
of despair, Peter that of hope and love. Sin ever does and ever will 
create a Judas or a Peter. It leads either to despair and impenitence 
or to hope and sorrow. Peter, model of true penitents, did not go on 
in sin “grieving the Holy Spirit,” but turned at once to God by 
sincere repentance. Tradition tells us that his cheeks were ever 
afterward furrowed with the tears shed in the bitterness of grief 
for his fall, and that he never heard the cock crow at break of 
day without dropping on his knees and asking his dear Lord for 
mercy and contrition. 

Peter’s fall is a striking object lesson to all time of man’s inherent 
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spiritual weakness. The head of the apostolic college, “Christ's 
other self,” trained under the Master’s own eye, falls, swiftly, 
deeply, shamefully. A prying woman’s curiosity, dread of the jeers 
and gibes of worthless scoundrels, made him deny the highest, the 
noblest and tenderest of masters. He was neither traitor nor 
coward in the usual sense of the terms. Far from it. He was ever 
to the front, the most fearless and zealous of the twelve. Withal, 
he fell; and so may we all. If the oaks and cedars yield so easily 
to the storm, what may we not expect from feeble twigs and bend- 
ing branches! 

II. Peter’s sin was not one of malice. He fell through moral 
weakness. He was not, and never had been, hopelessly bad. His 
character had not grown vicious through long sinning and resist- 
ance to the light, as in the case of Judas, the betrayer. No one be- 
comes good or bad through single acts. There were weak ele- 
ments, dangerous tendencies in his character that, if not repressed, 
might have led to final ruin. St. Theresa, we are told, was shown 
the place reserved for her in hell had she not overcome certain 
dangerous inclinations of soul—tendencies, likely, that were, in the 
world’s eyes, the basis of her popularity and the esteem and love 
she ever inspired. So with St. Peter. He was a very human and 
very loveable character. But there were faults, possibly seeds of 
great vices. There was, in the first place, a strain of overweening 
self-confidence, that, in the spiritual order, is fatal. Self-reliance 
is deemed a good and strong point in character, and under reserve 
this is true; but unless built or rooted on confidence in God’s grace 
itis a hindrance. “I can do all things,” says St. Paul, almost boast- 
fully, yet he adds, “in him who strengthens me.” Both in nature 
and in grace God’s part is the main factor; but in the spiritual 
order particularly, both “to do and to wish” what is right come 
from Him. 

St. Peter trusted to his physical strength and natural love of 
Christ. He was ready to draw his sword against a cohort; he 
threw himself into the sea, as I said, to get near his Lord; yet he 
trembled before a servant maid. Now it is just moral courage, and 
not brute strength, that is wanted in life. It is not physical daring, 
but strength of will—the heroism of grace to stand out in defense 
of God and righteousness—that keeps us spiritually safe. In this 
Peter failed. So self-trustful was he that he paid no heed to Our 
Lord’s warning prophesy. His impulsiveness, born of self-confi- 
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dence, to rush into, and worse still to remain in, a dangerous situa- 
tion, shrank and failed in the supreme moment of trial. True 
inward strength, springing from reliance in God, was wanting, and 
his boasted loyalty proved to be as chaff before the wind. “Though 
I should die with thee yet shall I never deny thee,” were brave 
words, and would have been justifiable, had they been qualified by 
an expression of confidence in Almighty God. He trusted to un- 
aided nature, and nature failed him in the moment of spiritual 
danger. It is easy to be a hero or a martyr in dream and fancy, 
but quite another thing to be so in action. It is easy to pitch one’s 
tent on Thabor, but a very different matter to take one’s stand on 
Calvary. To stand by Christ’s side in distributing “the loaves and 
fishes,” calming the waves, expelling evil spirits, holding the multi- 
tude spellbound by His words, refuting the false notions current 
in the piety and wisdom of the day, Peter found a much easier task 
than to cling to his Lord in chains, buffetted, spat upon, “the scorn 
of men and the outcast of the people.” And yet the latter is the 
only true test of discipleship, as Peter fearlessly showed in after life. 

Did time permit we might add other grounds of explanation of 
Peter’s fall, his impulsiveness and consequent lack of steadiness. 
Peter had to be taught that God is not to be served by fits and 
starts, but steadily and perseveringly. He was full of fiery zeal 
and enthusiasm at one moment, and just as tepid and lukewarm the 
next. He would wage war on Christ’s enemies singlehanded rather 
than be separated from Christ, and yet very soon after he was fol- 
lowing Him “afar off.’ His intemperate zeal in the garden is in 
striking contrast to his base coldness and apostasy in the council 
hall. Herein he is a type of the lukewarm and disloyal followers 
of Our Lord, who serve Him “afar off’—who, during missions or 
retreats, or on certain occasions, are zealous to the verge of im- 
prudence, but who soon fall away in faith and piety, ending, per- 
haps, in betrayal or denial. Peter’s fall teaches the necessity of 
never losing sight of our divine Master, of ever keeping in close 
touch with Him, cost it what it may. 

It is worthy of note, too, that Peter persisted in exposing himself 
to the danger of sin. Aware of his own moral weakness, feeling 
lack of courage and fear of the scoffer and the scorner, he mingles 
rashly among his Master’s enemies—nay, in manner and conversa- 
tion, outwardly at least, becomes one of them. Bad company is the 
worst of all possible occasions of sin. The strongest go down be- 
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fore it. What of those that are at once weak and rash? Two points 
are clear in this matter: God will not help souls wilfully exposing 
themselves to needless danger; and next, that most souls are 
spritually too weak to help themselves; for it is ever true that “He 
who loveth the danger shall perish therein.” 

III. But though Peter fell, and fell basely, he repented quickly 
and sincerely. Grace found a ready entrance into his heart. There 
is thus a consoling side to the picture presented to-day. The look 
the Master cast upon him, so sad, so reproachful, was not lost on 
Peter. What shame it aroused, what recollections it brought to 
mind, what floods of repentant tears he shed, as he thought of his 
treachery to a Master, so kind, so true and so tender! The heinous- 
ness of his crime, for he sinned against the light, broke in upon his 
soul in all its hideous reality. The veil that darkened his vision 
was torn aside, and he judged himself, as he was, “a sinful man.” 
His repentance was no passing sentiment, but a deep and lasting 
awakening of conscience to the hatefulness of sin, and lifelong 
sorrow for incurring it. As I said, his cheeks were furrowed dur- 
ing life with the tears shed in atonement for it. 

God, we know, took away his sin. He was pardoned and re- 
stored to grace. The illustrious penitent, type of true compunction 
for all time, became his Lord’s first vicar, the keystone of the world- 
encompassing arch, the foundation stone on which alone united 
Christendom can rest. The promise made to Peter still lives ; and out 
of his boat, the Roman Church, the new ark of Noe, Christ still 
teaches “the multitude on the shore.” 

The shameful crucifixion was over, and the glorious resurrection 
had become a fact in history. Peter had again resumed his humble 
occupation of fishing. On one occasion he and his companions “had 
spent all the night and caught nothing.” A stranger appeared who 
told them to cast the net on the right side of the ship, and forthwith 
“it was filled to breaking.’’ Over a fire of coals an humble meal is 
prepared, and they all recognize in the stranger their risen Lord. 
It was then that, standing near a fire such as had flickered in the 
court of the denial, that Our Lord in His risen majesty evoked the 
triple confession of faith and love, that blotted out the triple denial 
of the Passion, “Simon son of Jonas, lovest thou me?” And Peter, 
no longer boastful and self-confident, appeals humbly to Our Lord’s 
intimate knowledge of his heart, “Thou knowest, O Lord, that I 
love thee.” Thrice was the question put and answered; and his- 
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tory tells how faithful Peter, personally and in his successors, has 
been to the injunction of his Master. 

Two monuments attest in Rome to-day how Peter witnessed to 
his Lord, even to the shedding of blood. Both deeply impress the 
visitor, but very differently. One is an humble wayside chapel, stand- 
ing lone, solitary and abandoned, like Christ in His Passion, and 
marking the spot where St. Peter, flying from Rome, at the request 
of the faithful in Nero’s time, met Our Lord bearing His Cross, 
The chapel is named “Domine quo vadis,” from St. Peter’s words on 
the occasion, “Lord, whither goest thou?” “To Rome, to be cruci- 
fied,” was the reply. Taking the words to heart, the Apostle hurried 
back to shed his blood for Christ. The other monument is the 
noble and lordly pile of St. Peter’s Church, on the Vatican Mount, 
where Peter’s crucifixion took place, and wherein the penitent 
Apostle undid by his great affirmation at Rome his base denial at 
Jerusalem. 

Surely the “finger of God is here, and it is wonderful in our eyes.” 
The risen Christ has made the risen Apostle the foundation stone 
of His kingdom. Rome, that hammered the nations into unity, by 
law and force, paved the way for the new Rome, that binds all 
nations into unity by faith and love. Peter chose it as the center of 
“the kingdom,” and “being confirmed, now confirmeth his brethren,” 
and ever will, till “Christ’s‘own” are gathered in and Rome is re- 
placed by the “Jerusalem that is above.” 

Conclusion.—Two things strike us in this phase of the sacred 
Passion—the mercy and grace of Our Lord Jesus Christ, and next, | 
the speedy and earnest repentance of Peter. Well might David, 
himself a penitent, cry out, “The mercies of God I shall sing for- 
ever.” “His mercy is above all his works.” This mercy tracked - 
Peter down in his sin till he “returned to his father’s house.” On 
Peter’s part there was little or no delay. There was no tampering 
with grace. Ere the morning sun rose in the sky he was back again 
into favor with God. There was no halting between God and Baal. 
His earnestness was shown by his life-long compunction and perse- 
verance. 

We have dwelt long and minutely on the fall and repentance of 
Peter, but let us turn our eyes to our own souls. Let us ask our- 
selves two questions: Have we ever, like Peter, basely denied 
Christ, and, if so, have we followed him in his repentance? Re- 
member, we have clearer light and quite as much grace, if not far 
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more, than the Apostles ere the descent of the Holy Ghost. The 
greater the light the greater the responsibility. The higher the 
sun in the sky the less the excuse for falling over precipices. 

Let us ask ourselves if there is not a great deal of cant in our 
condemnation of Peter. Have we never denied or done something 
tantamount to it? Have we never been ashamed of Jesus, and of 
His cause? Have we not listened to or taken part with those who 
jeered, and scoffed, and ridiculed Him in His Church and her min- 
isters? When He is daily bound, and tried, and judged by His 
enemies, the world and the flesh, whose side do we take? Even 
when not going so far as to join the Pharisees and Sadducees of 
the day, when still calling ourselves by His name and professing 
His doctrine, do we not follow Him “afar off’? While Jesus stands 
cold, lonely, hungry and naked in our poorer brethren, do we not 
sit “warming ourselves,” thus practising the gospel of ease and self- 
indulgence, while professing “to take up our cross daily and fol- 
low him.” 

Again, while falling like Peter, have we risen with him? Do we 
never hear the cock crow to awaken us from the sleep-like death of 
sin? Are we not deaf, wilfully deaf, to the call of conscience and 
the warning looks of Christ? He is ever near us in the Church. 
Do we respond to His calls and looks? 

If we have fallen with Peter—and who has not?—let us weep, 
repent, change with him, and not by persistence in sin “crucify 
again and again the Lord of Glory.” 





































THE CARDINAL VIRTUES 


A COURSE OF ADDRESSES TO YOUNG MEN 


BY THE REV. JOSEPH RICKABY, S.J. 
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V. Human Acts 


Not everything that a man does is a human act. A perfect idiot 
does no human acts, nor a child that has not come to the use of 
reason, nor a man asleep or under an anesthetic. Things that we 
do mechanically, automatically, without thinking, have little of the 
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human act about them. The beating of the heart is not a human 
act, nor digestion, nor respiration for most part. ‘Human act,” 
then, is a technical term; and a thorough understanding and bear- 
ing in mind of this technicality is a wonderful encouragement under 
temptation, and a great safeguard against scruples. A human act 
is an act of which a man is master, to do or not to do: it is an act 
of free will. It is an expression of self. It is a man’s own act, not 
of other agents about him. It is not an organic process going on 
in his body: it is an output of his soul and spirit. Man is responsible 
to God for all his human acts, and to his fellowman for many of 
them: and for none but his own human acts is any man responsible. 
What is not a human act can never be a sin. What is not a human 
act can never be an act of virtue, nor go toward the building up 
of a habit of virtue. Only through his own human act can a man 
ever come to the torments of hell-fire. When a man has sinned 
actually and grievously, some human act on his part is a necessary _ 
condition of divine forgiveness. No temptation, as such, is ever a 
human act on the part of the tempted. No temptation, therefore, 
whatever feeling it involves, however vehement and protracted, is 
ever a sin. Sin is a human act of consent to temptation, a consent 
whereof the man was master to give or refuse it, a consent which is 
no blind vehemence of appetite, but an act discerned by the under- 
standing and conscience for its value and significance before God, 
and so sanctioned by the free will. 

In man’s mind and body, then, a vast number of things go on 
which are not human acts. The soul, philosophers say, is a simple 
substance ; but, then, they are speaking of the soul as separate from 
the body, in which condition we know about it wondrous little. 
In the body the soul is the “form” of a highly complex organism, 
and in its operations, if not in its substance, it becomes as complex 
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as the body which it informs. That accounts for certain facts of 
pathology, which to-day are receiving much attention—I mean the 
resolution, in nervous disease, of one personality into three or four 
seeming personalities at variance with one another. This disinte- 
gration may perhaps be accounted for as a fact of ordinary experi- 
ence abnormally magnified and exaggerated by disease. All men 
have their moods, often conflicting moods. We hear people saying 
such things as this: “I feel quite a different man on Sunday from 
what I am on a weekday.” When we feel good (the “Dr. Jekyl” 
of Stephenson’s story), we have to dread the return of the “other 
fellow” (“Mr. Hyde”), who feels anything but good. Not unfre- 
quently both Jekyl and Hyde, both the good and the bad man in 
us, seem to be present together, or in quick succession, and there 
arises a fierce conflict. Alas for the “simple substance” of the 
philosophers! There seem to be two men in one struggling for the 
mastery. This situation may readily pass into sin through the weak- 
ness of the will. Or the will may stand firm, and the temptation 
remain a temptation, and nothing more. In the latter case you have 
what Aristotle calls enkratsia and St. Thomas continentia. Where 
there is sin, but as yet no habit of sin, you have akrasia. Aristotle 
says that akrasia is not wickedness, meaning that it is not a vice. 
There is much on this subject in the pages of St. Augustine. The 
classical passage on it is Romans vii, 5 sg. What fact shall make 
all the difference between temptation and sin? What remains to 
mark the unity of human nature under these divisions? If the man 
falls physically into two parts, or becomes wholly other than the 
man he was, his responsibility ceases. The original man can not 
be taxed with the doings of the man that has supplanted him, nor 
of the part that has asserted its independence and seceded from him. 
But it is not true that the man falls physically into two parts, or 
becomes wholly other than the man he was. Unity remains, and 
the center of unity, government. The act of government, decisive 
and authoritative, is the human act. That act emanates from one 
only of the conflicting elements within the man, his will. It is an 
act of will, it comes of will, not of blind passion and sense. For the 
nonce it is but ill obeyed: its voice is heard but in a narrow region, 
while rebellion rages all around; but the rebels will return to their 
duty if the will remains firm. 

Meanwhile its utterance suffices in the ethical order to render all 
their proceedings nugatory and invalid—racial, not personal, physi- 
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cal, not moral. Young and inexperienced souls are poorly alive to 
these distinctions: they little understand how narrow at times is the 
circle of will-power, the theater of responsibility. Finding so much 
of their nature for the moment beyond their control, they draw the 
blind and cowardly inference that all control is impossible. They 
fancy that they have sinned, that they can not but sin, and seeking 
no further to restrain themselves they actually do sin. Taking 
temptation for sin, and finding no escape from temptation, they 
accept sin as inevitable. Christians though they be, with the light 
of Christian teaching at hand, and the strength of Christian Sacra- 
ments within them, yet they go with the pagan multitude: having 
their understandings darkened, through the ignorance that is in 
them, in despair they give themselves over to impurity; to the work- 
ing of all uncleanness in unchecked lustful desire (Ephes. iv, 17-10, 
Greek text). 

A number of small advantages gained, week by week, over an 
enemy in the field may, in the end, necessitate that enemy’s entire 
surrender. A great “turn-over” in trade is made by an accumula- 
tion of small gains, so small that the particular transaction which 
brought in each seemed hardly a gain at all. And so it is with the 
training of appetite. The will in particular conflicts can do little; 
it fights what look like drawn battles. But in the long run the 
power of good will shows itself. Appetite, so blustering and 
domineering, by a series of steady resistances is brought low and 
burned. This burned condition of appetite, as we have so often 
found occasion to say, is the virtue of temperance. A medical man 
once wrote: “No appetite is really so amenable to reason as the 
sexual propensities.” And generations of virtuous men have verified. 
the observation. 

Here, as so often, a thing that is called hard is done or not done, 
according as people go the right or the wrong way about the doing 
of it. The right way to go about resisting temptation is to behave 
well out of temptation and stand fore-armed against its assaults. 
Many things that are not free at the time they come upon us are 
said to be free in causa, “free in their cause,” having been caused 
by some free act of ours, as a man may catch a fever by going 
into an infected room; if he knew what he was doing, his fever 
is “free in its cause,” not in its actual access. And this doctrine 
carries us in sight of cases that frequently occur and are hard to 
settle. Their settlement must be sought at proper sources as they 
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occur. A few general principles alone can be laid down here. Al- 
though temptations are often “free in their cause,” yet we are not 
bound to avoid every cause that may bring on temptation. A rule 
like that would make life an intolerable burden. We have to con- 
sider whether the cause be naturally allied to the temptation, whether 
it be of itself as it were the beginning of the sin. That would be 
a cogent reason for avoidance. Again, the likelihood of our yield- 
ing to the temptation or withstanding it must be reckoned with in 
each case. We should fly from what brings on a temptation to 
which we are pretty certain to yield. Again, consider whether the 
exciting cause be an action which would be pronounced a “queer 
thing to do” for a person in our position, or whether it be a thing 
which good men, our equals, ordinarily and laudably do. As a rule, 
apart from special proneness to sin, what is laudable and lawful in 
our equals is lawful also in us, temptation or no temptation. But 
we should not do “queer” things. This rule, not to do “queer” 
things, is a rule of high practical value. A cause “naturally allied 
to temptation” would be the prolonged and curious study of nude 
figures with which we had no professional concern; the reading of 
a book whose whole good was its badness; the looking on at a 
play the point of which was the continual covert suggestion of evil. 
On the other hand, service in a smart cavalry regiment has its 
temptations, yet they are not “naturally allied” to such service, they 
are not part and parcel of it as such. Moreover, that service is 
entered by good men of your own standing, and none blames them 
for it. Some may foresee in the service certain temptations which, 
with their character, are pretty sure to be fatal. These we exhort 
to go elsewhere; or, if go to the army they must, we devise for 
them special spiritual aids and precautions. In the language of 
the Catechism this avoidance of temptations “free in their cause” 
is called the avoiding of “occasions of sin.” Such occasions are 
distinguished as “remote” and “proximate.” The latter only are 
we bound to avoid, when we can; or to fortify ourselves against 
by special precautions, when we can not. . 

The will is free, as is supposed in the very definition of a “human 
act.” At the same time the will is weak. It is weak against any 
strong motive presented from without, except it be armed by a 
strong habit of resistance, engendered by many acts of resistance, 
against such motive. Such a habit is a part of character. Char- 
acter, then, which is something lasting, permanent, chronic, is a 
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fortification against motive, impulsive, transient, acute. Any mo- 
tive may be strong against an unformed character, that is, in the 
absence of character: but where character has been formed and 
exists, those motives alone are strong which fit the character. Those 
motives are strong which chime in with pre-existent habits. The 
issue of a battle, fought, say, on the second of February, depends 
immediately upon the skill of the commander and the valor of the 
soldiery that day. Remotely, however, and quite as effectively, it 
may depend upon some operations conducted the previous Christ- 
mas. The battle was half decided ere ever it was fought. So with 
human acts. Not in the fierce rush of temptation only, but in the 
quiet current of ordinary life, a man’s fidelity is tried. Such as he 
is silently making himself, such he will come out, when proved to 
live habitually up to a high standard of holiness is the sole way 
of making oneself safe against a sudden access of temptation. 
Therein lies the meaning of Our Lord’s injunction: Watch, and 


.what I say to you, I say to all, watch (Mark xiii, 35-37). 


The reason why people sin so easily when they are tempted is 
because they are too easy-going in daily life and habitually aspire 
too low. Knowing that none is ever sent to hell except for great 
wickedness, they fancy they may safely indulge themselves in every- 
thing, great wickedness alone excepted. They forget that. at times 
a great fight is needed to keep out of great wickedness. Tempta- 
tion is sudden: the occasion for a great fight comes unexpectedly; 
and they are not ready. Many of us have lived through visitations 
of influenza. We are familiar with the process: influenza, pleuro- 
pneumonia, and then? Much depends on the violence of the at- 
tack, much on prompt retirement and careful nursing; ultimately 
all may turn on the vigor of the patient’s constitution. Some con- 
stitutions seem bound to succumb to the first serious assault. Our 
character is our spiritual constitution. It is not made for us, as the 
Owenites said: It is daily being made and modified by us, by means 
of our daily human acts. Countless tiny shell-fish build up a coral- 
reef, or a chalk cliff; and countless acts make in time a character. 
Little acts come and go unnoticed; the result endures; and in the 
end we are surprised at its magnitude and permanence. Our daily 
acts, then, must be well done, excellently well done, at least with 
such excellence as is within our reach; in this daily excellence lies 
our eternal salvation. The kingdom of heaven is like unto a grain 
of. mustard seed, which indeed is the least of all seeds; but wheni 
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it is grown up, it 1s greater than any herbs, and becometh a tree 
(Matt. xiii, 31, 32). And conversely, of the reign of Satan in the 
heart. 

A strong character, for good or evil, is built up by the doing of 
many human acts. Weakness of character is the result of habitually 
neglecting to exercise the will, neglecting to energize and assert 
oneself, drifting down stream, passive when the current sets in to 
evil, listless even in lawful obedience when the stream happens to 
flow the right way. Self-assertion is not necessarily disobedience. 
The highest obedience is to assert yourself in the way commanded ; 
to throw yourself, heart and soul, will and intelligence, into the work 
prescribed. St. Thomas says there may be sin in mere inaction, in 
simply not rising to the emergency when the hour has struck, with- 
out any positive determination not to rise. Inaction certainly pre- 
pares the way for sin, and for consent to all temptation. A good 
Christian is continually asserting himself, under God, against the 
world and the flesh and the devil. He is a man of many acts—not 
so much of external, palpable, active achievements, “copy” for the 
newspaper correspondent, as of unregistered, ever-recurring de- 
terminations of thought and will to God. 

















































THE DIVINE PRAISES 


ADDRESSES TO HOLY NAME SOCIETIES 
BY THE REV. WILLIAM GRAHAM 


V. “BLESSED BE THE NAME OF JESUS” 


_“Thou shall call his name Jesus, for he shall save his people from their 
sins.”—Matt. i, 21. 


SYNOPSIS.—I. Associations that cluster around the Holy Name of Jesus. 
A name that has brought joys and blessings to all. Is food, drink, and 
medicine to devout souls. Its bearer, Brother and Saviour, King, 
Priest and Prophet. A. mysterious sweetness imparted to it. “Virtue 
ever goes forth from it,” like radium, clay and rose. Sad to reflect that 
a name of such sweetness should be abused. How? Duties of members 
of Society of Holy Name. Many try to empty it of its full meaning. 
The word stands i same Being as that represented by dread Jehovah. 
Its very letters singly suggestive of helping thoughts. They tell us what 
He does for us. 

II. Justifies by His grace. Transforms us into new beings—a 

new creation. 

Enlightens us in all dark problems of life. How? 

Saves us from our sins and their consequences. 

Unites us to God—makes us one with Himself. 

Sets our thoughts lastly on His being our Saviour. 

III. The very letters of the Holy Name tell us in condensed form 
what He, who is mighty, has done to our souls. The monogram of the 
joint word Christ reminds us what Jesus expects from us. 

Come to Him, for light, and leading, and healing. 

Hear His voice in heart and conscience. 

Receive Him when He asks admittance to our hearts. 

Imitate His virtues. 

Serve Him with heart and hand, in time and eternity. 

Trust in Him in all your needs. 


IntroductionNext to the adorable name of God none holds 
higher rank in the world of speech than the Holy Name of Jesus. 
All that is comforting, all that is lofty, beautiful and holy, in thought 
or in language, cluster round the Holy Name. It is light, food and 
medicine to the soul, says St. Bernard. It is a word of love, a 
name, too, implying victory and power; and one that inspires such 
deep respect that “In the name of Jesus every knee should bow of 
those that are in heaven, on earth and under the earth” (Phil. ii, 
10). There is not a single human being, whether aware of it or 
not, who has not personally benefitted by Him whom this name 
denotes. For, to the world at large, and each member of the race 
singly, the bearer of it is a loving Brother, a Redeemer and a 
Saviour. To all and each He stands in the relation of king, priest 
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and prophet. Language could not exhaust the tender associations 
with which the Holy Name of Jesus is coupled. To realize this 
we have but to cast a glance on the touching and beautiful epithets 
woven into the Litany of the Holy Name. 

The test question of the hour in the religious world to-day, as 
among the Jews in Our Lord’s time, still is, “What think ye of 
Christ?” In other words, what is the precise meaning summed up 
in the Holy Name of Jesus. As explained in a previous discourse, 
we give expression to our views of Christ when in the divine praises ; 
we say, “Blessed be Jesus Christ, true God and true Man,” words 
that do but re-echo the great confession of St. Peter, “Thou art 
Christ, the Son of the living God,” thus anchoring our souls on the 
rock of faith. And if you ask why God appeared in the garb of 
man, you will find it in the words of my text, “Thou shall call his 
name Jesus, for he shall save his people from their sins.” 

Though there is a weird and unexplained savor about the Holy 
Name of Jesus, it is not the word itself, it is the bearer, who has 
breathed the soul of sweetness into it. Others bore the same name 
before Him—Joshua or “Jesus son of Nave, successor of Moses, 
great according to his name” (Ecclus. xlvi, 1) ; Jesus son of Sirach, 
and another Jesus son of Josedu, high priest in the days of the 
prophet Aggaeus (i, 1); but lo! it was bestowed on the son of 
an humble Nazarene; and it became, and has ever since re- 
mained, transformed into a name of light and love and healing. 
like the bread cast down from heaven, “having in it every kind of 
sweet taste,” a name, too, of spiritual strength and victory, since, 
“in the name of Jesus,” men and nations, sunk in the lowest depths 
of moral degeneration, cripples in soul, “rise up and walk,” “in the 
brightness of his rising.” 

Why? Because a word of human origin touched the vesture of 
the most high God, and “virtue went forth from it.” It has be- 
come the radium of the house of God. Light and heat stream from 
it unintermittingly. “I dwelt with the rose, said the lowly clay in 
the eastern fable, and that is why I smell so sweet.” 

How sad to reflect that a name, so inherently sweet and spiritual, 
so powerful withal that angels bow and demons tremble at its 
sound, should yet be daily and hourly profaned, and otherwise 
abused! Men shrink from hearing a beautiful melody, that seems 
to vibrate only to the purer and holier movements of the heart, set 
to words that are low and debasing. It sounds like sacrilege to the 
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ears of those in whom there is any soul or sense of the beautiful 
left. Yet there is no taint of sin in all this. It is only a matter of 
good taste and feeling. How dreadful, then, must it be to hear the 
Holy Name of Jesus sinfully used in cursing and swearing, in ri- 
baldry and blasphemy. It is melancholy enough that a Name so 
inherently sacred should be profaned and reviled by those who 
either know not or believe not in the divine reality behind it; but the 
abuse of the Holy Name in “the house of his friends,” of those who 
love Him, has a malignity all its own. And this is what rives the 
heart, in some Catholic lands, when the ear is shocked by abuse 
of the name of Jesus. Do they know, or can they believe in Him, 
whose Sacred Name issues so blasphemously from their lips? Can 
free will show greater excesses in divine mercy, greater forebear- 
ance than in the permission of this unbridled abuse of the Holy 
Name of Jesus? 

As members of the Society of the Holy Name, therefore, be it 
our aim, as it is our work in the Church of God, to respect, and 
get others to respect, the Sacred Name of Our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ. Let us, for example, resolve to bow the head on 
hearing it pronounced, a practise enjoined by the Council of Lyons, 
in 1274, and richly indulgenced by Sixtus V. Above all, we must 
frequently invoke it in times of temptation, danger and sorrow. 
As experience proves, it has magical, nay, almost sacramental 
power. There are men to-day calling themselves Christians who 
would fain empty the name of the Master of its true significance 
and substitute hollow, empty phrases for the real Jesus, “true God 
and true Man.” It is ours to run counter to all this and convince 
men of good will that Jesus is “the Eternal Light,” “the brightness 
of the Father,” “the Eternal Word, who in the beginning was with 
God and is God.” Though the name Jesus is one that inspires 
tenderness and love, yet it stands for the same Being of beings 
expressed in the Old Law, the law of fear, by the term Jehovah, a 
name of awe and majesty, that the high priest was allowed to pro- 
nounce but once in the space of a year. Now that we live under 
the law of grace and love, when all, “through Jesus, have access 
to the Father,” let us frequently invoke God under His tenderest 
name—the Holy Name of Jesus. It should be engraven on mind 
and heart in letters of gold. Its every letter is pregnant with 
light and love. It is said “there are sermons in stones,” so are 
there in letters—the letters that make up the Holy Name of Jesus. 
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It is a sacred monogram, each letter of which will give us a thought. 
I have seen it stated that the letters of the word Jesus point out 
what Our Lord has done for us; while those of the word Christ 
suggest what we, in return, should do for Him. 

J. Jesus justifies us by His gift of sanctifying grace; through 
Him in the Sacraments of Penance and Baptism, or their equiva- 
lents, we, dead in sin, are born again into the life of grace or holi- 
ness, i. ¢., we are lifted up to the spiritual or supernatural plane of 
life. We emerge as truly from the grave of sin as He did from the 
tomb on the first glad Easter morn. Between us, dead in sin and 
alive through His grace, there is the same difference as between a 
lifeless statue and a living man, or as between a painted lily and one 
that lives and blooms in a scented garden. Through the grace He 
earned for us by His life, Passion and death, He bestows on us a 
greater gift than life, a higher dignity than royalty. The power 
whereby He justifies us is greater than that of fabled magic wand 
or philosopher’s stone. It changes the coarse clay of our common 
human nature into the divinely refined gold that will glitter in the 
streets of the heavenly Jerusalem. Nay, He makes us share in His 
own divine life, a statement we should never dare to utter had 
we not His own words for it, “I am the vine, you are the branches.” 
Grace is the sap that makes the branch one with the stem. Limitless 
power impelled by limitless love can produce startling effects, both 
in nature and grace. The one illuminates the other. Grace we see 
not, but we observe its counterpart in nature, the plant transmuting 
the coarse elements of the atmosphere and the soil into the leaf, and 
flower, and fruit, in ever recurring life; and we thank and praise 
God that Jesus the heavenly gardener is doing similar wonders in 
our souls. Who will not, then, exclaim in accents of love and 
gratitude, “Blessed be His Holy Name.” 

E. The second letter of the Holy Name tells us that Jesus, the 
world’s true light, enlightens “them that sit in darkness and in the 
shadow of death.” In the dark ocean of life He is posted as a light- 
house “to give light and save life.” “Behold I am with you all days” 
to light up life’s dark ways. The sun is His emblem. It is His 
creation, illumining the world of sense. But He is likewise the 
“sun of the soul,” the true light of intellect—of all knowledge. 
But there are problems too deep for sense and reason—problems, 
too, of vast practical consequence, on which our happiness depends. 
Herein too is He our soul’s true light. He is in His Church to be 
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“a light to our feet,” in the dark paths of faith and morals. His 
spirit puts into her mouth the necessary measure of truth, and wards 
off the power of darkness, from the teaching and guidance; so 
that error may not prevail against her. He is with us in the Sacra- 
ment of the altar, to be in still more subtle and mystic way a 
light to the individual soul. He is the light of the heart, as well as 
of the mind. The very utterance of His Holy Name sheds light 
upon the soul as sunrise brings the dawn. 

S. The mid-letter of the Holy Name suggests our Lord’s main 
title of Saviour. “Thou shalt call his name Jesus, for he shall save 
his people from their sins.” Redemption—salvation, full, free, un- 
trammeled, is His gift. “With him is plentiful redemption,” “He 
will redeem Israel from all her iniquities.” The forty centuries that 
preceded His coming represented a long drawn out sigh, mute often, 
and unconscious, of our fallen race, for a Saviour to come. 

Now that He has come and “stands in our midst, a sigh of relief 
ascends from all hearts, inasmuch as we have seen the salvation of 
Israel;” and have among us one to whom we can cry out in 
danger and sorrow, “Lord, save us, we perish.” Blessed, then, be 
the name of Jesus, Our Saviour, “Who gave himself a redemption 
for all,” “Who washed us from our sins,” by “Blotting out the 
handwriting of death that was against us” (Col. ii, 14). 

U. Again Jesus unites us to God, the center and good of our 
being. All feel the need of this union. The very dream of thinkers, 
the aim of all systems of philosophy is to reduce all to unity, to 
make all one, creator and creature. It is only a dream; and yet 
it shows the instinctive longing in desire of man for God. Indeed, | 
all religion is but a striving to bring God and man together—a 
union effected in and through Jesus. In Him, the finite and the 
infinite, God and man meet. It was brought about in the Incarna- 
tion, in the only possible way in which it could be brought about 


‘ and is being daily renewed among us. The wanderer from God, 


the prodigal son, the lost groat, is being sought for, to be brought 
back again to God. “In the lavor of baptism and penance for the 
remission of sins.” Just souls are daily united still more strongly 
in Holy Communion. In a word He begins through grace the 
union that is to terminate in glory. He is the Alpha and Omega, 
the beginning and end and perfection of union with God in nature, 
grace and glory. 

S. The letter “S” terminates the Holy Name, as if to rivet 
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our attention, for the second time, on the thought that Jesus is 
our Saviour. New truths, moral and otherwise, need new words to 
express them. So the deep inward meaning, the new relation be- 
tween God and man expressed by the word Saviour, Salvator, was 
undreamt of, till Our Lord came and “saved his people from their 
sins. Salvator was not good Latin, says St. Augustine; but Christ, 
in coming, made it such. Let realities in truth come; and words 
will not be wanting to express them. Jesus is ever saving—ever 
recovering lost souls, ever seeking starved sheep, lighting the 
candle and sweeping the house, in search of the lost groat, mak- 
ing all things new, and bringing them back into peace and harmony 
with God. Saviour is a word, indeed, that can be felt and relished, 
better than expressed. The thoughts it raises urge us to cry 
out with fervor “Blessed be the name of Jesus.” 

The Holy Name of Jesus is thus a condensed meditation on the 
great things that “He who is powerful” does to our souls. Its 
very letters remind us that He justifies, enlightens, saves, unites 
us to God by grace and adoption; and in every relation to life is 
our Saviour and friend. Worthily does St. Paul say, “There is 
now no condemnation in them that are in Christ Jesus.” Who, 
it may be asked, are in Jesus? He tells us Himself, when likening 
Himself to the good shepherd, who gives his life for his sheep, 
he adds, “My sheep hear my voice.” If the letters of the Holy 
Name Jesus tell us all He does for us, those of Christ seems to 
point out what we are to do to Him. 

C. “Come to me,” He seems to say, and I will bestow on thee 
the wealth of wisdom that lies stored in the Holy Name of God, 
and of Jesus, true God and man.” “This is eternal life that they 
may know thee the true God, and Jesus Christ whom thou hast 
sent.” Put my name as a seal upon thy heart and lips, utter it 
only in praise and prayer in the spirit wherein Holy Church invites 
us to exclaim, “Blessed be the name of Jesus.” 

H. Hear His voice, when He speaks to you in conscience, in the 
voices of your superiors, and in the clear calls and inspirations 
of His holy Spirit. 

R. Receive Him in your hearts, when He knocks for admit- 
tance. Cast Him not away, for it is only to “such.as receive him 
that he hath given power to become the sons of God.” 

I. Imitate Him. He hath left us an example, that as He hath 
done, so also should we. We must build ourselves into His like- 
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ness. Salvation depends in our resemblance to Him. This is 
another way of saying “Take up your cross and follow me.” It 
is, too, the secret of the king, that lies hid in the words “Learn 
of me, because I am meek and humble of heart, and you shall find 
rest to your souls” (Matt. ix, 29). . 

S. Serve Him. You call Him Master and Lord, and “say well, 
for so he is;” but we must show the fruits of service in heart 
and hand, 7. ¢., in love and works. Filial, not servile fear must 
characterize our service. Holy fear leading to love is vigor and 
force in devout souls, who truly and deeply, not lightly and flip- 
pantly, honor the Holy Name. 

T. Trust Him. He is a friend, indeed the only friend who 
never changes, and in whom we may ever confidently rely in good 
and evil repute, for time and throughout eternity. 
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PRINCIPLES AND PRACTISE OF MORAL TRAINING 
CHAPTERS IN CHRISTIAN PEDAGOGY 
BY THE REV. P. A. HALPIN 
IX. THe Human Bopy 


Systems of pedagogy are colored by the principles which they 
propound and defend, and they are no stronger nor weaker than 
the axioms upon which their superstructures are reared. If they 
are addressed to the whole individual, they put on at least one 
indispensable quality, the quality of universality. If they are con- 
cerned with this or that faculty only, they have the demerit of 
incompleteness and in so much are defective. If they exaggerate one 
point of education unduly, then, in proportion, they defeat their 
own ends and are to be blamed and rejected. This is especially 
evident when the human body is under discussion—the human 
body about which there are maxims many and divers. If properly 
co-related these comduce to proper development; if not, their growth 
is either stunted or in some other way abnormal. 

In these chapters the view is constantly kept in mind that in educa- 
tion Christianity throws light on every ramification of pedagogy— 
it conveys direction for the upbringing of the child in all its con- 
stituent elements. It has a care for the soul and also for the body. 
Its attitude, since the very beginning, has confronted all the ages, 
and to-day as in the earliest times that attitude has not only not 
changed, but has become more determined. The Master yearned 
that little children should be suffered to come unto Him, and to 
His Church He hath bequeathed the same longing. He has made 
it mandatory. How wilful has been, and how bewildering the 
groping of the young who have not been suffered to come unto 
Him! Into how many far-off countries have they not wandered, 
and how distant from ideals have the countless children of these 
children not been banished! It is this straying which has written 
the most tristful pages of history ; which has in this twentieth century 
left upon our generation the legacy of irreligion and iniquity, under 
which it groans. Hence is it, why pedagogy, unto which Christianity 
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has not been injected, is not only anemic, but diseased and pesti- 
ferous. 

The philosophers from Thales to Haeckel, have theorized about 
the body of man. The teaching of Christianity has been warred 
against always, and will be until the end. In fact the world is 
divided into two camps, the camps of the Church and of the 
world. By the world is meant the unadulterated outcome in thought 
of what may be termed the human spirit left to itself, which an 
eminent writer has described in words as simple as they are true. 

“It is necessary that I should ask my readers to remember what 
theology teaches them, that there is such a thing as a definite human 
spirit, the spirit of man, and of fallen man, and that it has ways 
and operations of its own which exercise a very material influence 
over the whole of our spiritual life.. What is usually taught about 
it may be briefly stated as follows: There are three spirits with 
which we have to do, the divine, the diabolical, and the human. 
This last is a distinct and definite spirit of itself, and consists of 
the inclinations of our fallen nature when not allied to either of 
the other spirits. So that the mischief that it causes in the spirit- 
ual life is chiefly of a negative character. It is known by its al- 
ways gravitating, independently of any satanical impulsion, to 
peace, comfort, ease, liberty and making ample provision for the 
body.” . 

This is a prevalent spirit, and it is a hard spirit to defeat. It 
controls not only habits, but views, and is at the bottom, but not 
always innocently, of scientific moralizing. What are the thoughts 
uppermost in the mental activity of many of the race to-day 
regarding the body? By some it is considered as the highest 
visible expression of man. Behind it there is an energy which 
displays itself in marvelous concepts, judgments and reasonings, 
which, however, are only more refined results of corporal sensations. 

Thinking is but higher feeling—Genius, no matter what its ac- 
complishments and discoveries, is only privileged matter with a 
more perfect power of refining consciousness, personally. What 
are all these things? Only an impulse stirring in the aggregate of 
molecules which make up the body. The man is a body only—no 
more. From head to foot and from eye to soul, there is nothing 
in him but extended cohesive, gravitating matter. Man is but a 
machine—very perfect, very wonderful, but a machine. He is, as 
is a music-box, complicated, automatic. 
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This is a view upheld not by men who lived so long ago that 
their experience of the race was short and limited, but by men who 
have, in their endeavor to solve problems which puzzle them and 
annoy, not only a to-day or a yesterday to consult, but are heirs of the 
results of the conscientious thinkers of all peoples and of all climes 
and of all ages. They have placed their kind, that is their fellow- 
man, in their retorts and have drenched him with their chemicals, 
drenched him soul and body, and lo the residuum, dust and ashes. 
That is their formula. That is all that man has been, is, and will be. 
Man from dust came, and unto ashes will return. 

Scriptural this, it is true, but it was not spoken of the soul and 
because it was not, the higher view must be taken, otherwise peda- 
agogy is unfit for the task it assumes to perform. Man is not body 
only, but soul as well. Soul and body are inseparable companions 
during this pilgrimage. The life journey ended, then the parting 
of the ways is reached. “The silver cord shall be broken and the 
golden fillet shrunk back, and the pitcher be crushed at the fountain. 
and the dust return into its earth from whence it was, and the spirit 
return to God who gave it” (Ecl. xii). The first man came from 
the hands of God, immortal not only as to soul but also in body. 
“God created man incorruptible” (Wisd. ii). Adam’s immortality 
of the body was not a consequence of his nature. It was a gratuitous 
gift of God. Adam sinned and forfeited for himself and for the 
entire human race, not only the supernatural, but the preternatural 
gifts which he enjoyed, and among his preternatural gifts was 
bodily immortality. This is Christian teaching, but it conveys 
another truth. “For I know that my redeemer liveth, and in the 
last day, I will rise out of the earth and I shall be ciothed again 
with my skin and in my flesh I shall see God—whom I myself 
shall see and my eyes shall behold and not another, and this my 
hope is laid up in my bosom” (Job xix). 

In this way does faith complete the story of man’s body In its 
adherence to this doctrine and in the logical inferences therefroin 
must all physical culture and all hygiene be tested. When this 
teaching is respected there will be very little room for apprehension. 
Where it is not the underlying principle of any science which has the 
human body directly or indirectly for treatment, then the human 
body is not respected and there is no reverence for man, his origin, 
is disregarded, and his destiny hangs trembling in the balance. Man’s 
body and soul are intimate fellow travelers here below. The in- 
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timacy is of the closest. The soul can harm the body and the 
body can betray the soul. There will come moments when the 
eternal destiny of each will depend on the surrender or the victory 
of the other. If the soul is saved then it will be well for the body 
too. How simple the Catechism statement that we must take more 
care of the soul than of the body. The body has a right to rebel 
if the soul conceives thoughts or desires which are below the 
dignity of the one and compels unworthy action from the other. 
The soul is in its own privilege when it declares to the senses, 
no matter how imperiously, the law of so far and no farther. 

It may come to such a pass, such is the paramountcy of the moral 
order, that the soul will be obligated to consent to a severance of the 
tie that binds it to the body rather than comply with its imper- 
ative demands. “If thy hand or thy foot scandalize thee, 
cut it off and cast it from thee. It is better for thee to go into 
life maimed or lame, than having two hands or two feet to be 
cast into everlasting fire” (Matt. xviii). 

These are hard words, but they are uttered by divine wisdom 
and apply to all who minister unto the growth of the human body. 
They are words uttered before the foundations of the world and 
they abide forever. They have never been disproved. They do 
not stand in the way of wholesome bodily development. They do 
not contradict public or personal or domestic hygiene. They do 
not impede healthy exercise. They do not invade the field of whole- 
some athletics. They are not in the way of general sanitary im- 
provement. They approve of everything that helps to make life, 
physical life, a benefaction and a pleasure. They are not enemies 
of pathology, therapeutics or medicine or surgery. If followed 
the body will be a storehouse of healthful delight and a helpful 
companion to the soul. They advocate a sound body but they 
authoritatively insist on the sound mind. They are opposed to no 
advance of science, and they interfere only when science is pur- 
suing false lights, only when science becomes detrimental to its 
own highest and truest interests. They make for all that is worth 
the making for. They dignify the senses and they prepare the 
body for the ravishing consummation of the hereafter when that 
which “is sown in corruption shall rise in incorruption, is sown in 
dishonor shall rise in glory, is sown in weakness shall rise in power” 
(I Cor. xv, 42, 43). In these truths lie the dignity of man’s body 
and the dignity of the pedagogues who worthily care for it. 
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X. THE SENSES 


The senses are the doors and the windows of the human soul. 
Through them the soul looks out on the exterior world and through 
them, also, it receives its impressions of all that makes up the 
visible universe. It is of moment that a clear view should be had, 
and of moment too, that all that enters should be questioned. The 
five senses are ever alert and inquisitive, and much need, indeed, 
is there of a supersense to stand sentinel and control every move- 
ment, every tendency, and every impulse. This is simply stating what 
has been inculcated by every moralist worthy the name, from the 
first unto the latest. It would be the duty of this supervisor to 
distinguish between the weak and the strong, between what is 
fit for the weak and fit for the strong, between the partakers of 
‘strong meat and the partakers of milk, because “Strong meat is 
for the perfect, for them who by custom have their senses exercised 
to the discerning of good and evil” (Heb. v, 14). By custom the 
senses may become evil or may become good. This is proved by 
experience and is emphasized by that oldest monitor of the race, 
Holy Writ. — 

We are told of ‘the eye made evil, and of the ear uncir- 
cumcised, of the taste of death, of the savor the Lord will not 
smell, of the flesh that touches any unclean thing. St. Paul tells 
us of the diversities of graces and diversities of operations, and 
how all these things are and the same spirit worketh, explaining 
everything by the unity of the members and the body and exact- 
ing from every sense a function of honor, all working for better 
gifts and in a more excellent way (I Cor. xii). In all he says there 
is suggested a higher training for the senses, a more excellent 
way. For there is an eye that sees not, and an ear that hears not, 
and a nose that smells not, and a taste that tastes not, and a touch 
that kills. Better have none of these senses than let them see, 
and hear, and smell, and touch, and taste the things they should not. 
Here Christian pedagogy has the lines of its task clearly marked 
out. 

It is a far cry from the revelers who sang: “There is no going 
back of our end for it is fast sealed and no man returneth. Come, 
therefore, and let us enjoy the good things that are present and 
let us speedily use the creatures as in youth, let us fill ourselves 
with costly wine and ointments, and let not the flower of the time 
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pass by us, let us crown ourselves with roses before they be withered, 
let no meadow escape our riot, let none of us go without his part 
in luxury” (Wisd. ii, 5-9). Yes, a far cry, indeed, it is from the 
revelry of these sensualists to the exclamation of St. Paul (I Cor. vi, 
13-20): “Meat for the belly and the belly for the meats, but God 
shall destroy both it and them, but the body is not for fornication, 
but for the Lord, and the Lord for the body. Know you not that 
your bodies are the members of Christ. Or know you not that 
your members are the temple of the Holy Ghost, who is in you, 
whom you have from God and you are not your own? For 
you are bought with a great price. Glorify and bear God in 
your body.” This is the Christian pedagogy of the senses. Its 
mission is to teach the senses that they are not to be allowed to 
work their own sweet will, that they are to be brought under sub- 
jection. This is certainly making for the creation of a sound mind 
in a sound body. This certainly is a doctrine in which one “can 
bathe and be clean and slake his drought.” Any other doctrine 
is the doctrine of death. Sense-training is by all means commend- 
able. 

The use of the senses and their best use is commendable, but 
only their best use. All that has been said about the human 
body is true of the senses. In fact only by regulating the senses 
do we control the body. This is an irksome teaching for an age 
in which luxury is the lap in which so many love to repose. The 
luxury of the age is appalling. The sins of to-day as the sins of 
days long ago dead, of days never illumined by the sun of justice, 
are sins of the senses. Two deities are in opposition, and both are 
longing for supremacy over the race—the God of Chastity and the 
god of lust. Money is the almighty thing it is simply because 
of the pleasures it can command. We know whither the paths 
of Christianity lead, but we know not into what abysses the in- 
dividual and the family and the nation fall when the primrose road 
of dalliance is taken. There is a cry of fear on the trembling 
lips of rulers. There is an aching apprehension in many hearts. 

Now and then some watcher on the tower awakens the stillness 
of the night with accents of warning, but there is only one panacea 
for the hordes of ills which hover around the national existence— 
the panacea of a pedagogy fed upon and stimulated by the doc- 
. trines of Christ. Yes, the senses must be educated, but the training 
thereof must be within the limits of safety. Let them exult in 
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their wonderful powers of achievement, but let them stop short 
of disaster and death. Teach the eye to see clearly and far, in- 
tensify by strongest lens its gift of vision, let it travel from star 
to star, from depth to depth. Widen its prospects with all the aids 
of science but let it learn that there are spots of darkness, upon 
which it is dangerous to linger. Let the ear be the receptacle of 
all the sounds that gladden and ravish, but let it deafen itself when 
notes of peril are sounded. Regale the nostrils with fragrance, 
but bid them turn away in disdain and fear when under the rose 
there hides the venomous adder. Cultivate the palate, but set 
bounds to unwise caprice and unsafe excess. Render exquisite the 
touch, attune it to finest sensations, but cry halt when the next 
enjoyment means sin and degradation. 

Through the senses, which are the portals of the soul, it is 
so easy for death and degradation to ascend. ‘Trifle not with 
peril. Give no tongue to mistaken maxims. There are objects the 
eye must not look upon. There are tones the ear must not hearken 
to. There are perfumes which are deadly—perfumes which are 
only a mask for disease and death. There are meats which are only 
carrion. There are drinks which are poison only. There are sen- 
sations which are not life-pulses but death-throes. For these 
there is only one law. Beware! 

The activity of the senses restrained within these frontiers is 
wholesome. Yet there are so many who clamor for untrammeled 
liberty for the senses. It is not likely they are hungry, for their 
appetite is sicklied o‘er with the lurid cast of lust. The history 
of such degenerates is found in the records of hospitals, and their 
finale is the dissecting table or premature grave. But, they say— 
why can’t the eye be like the sun and look upon what it pleases? 
The sun has never yet shone upon a shadow. Their argument is 
that to the pure all things are pure. To the pure, yes. But what 
mortal is pure in the sense that he enjoys absolute immunity from 
the danger which assails the soul through the senses? No one. 
Not even the purity of ignorance renders a man immune. If there 
ever was a devil that roams roaring among the senses that demon 
is the devil of lust. There is a volcano in every human breast, and 
what man has come to the closing scene with the announcement 
on his lips that the inner fires have never stirred and that his life 
has been a career as quiet as “a painted ship upon a painted ocean ?” 

Life is a sea, and there has been no sea without a ripple—a wavelet, 
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or astorm. There have been few chaste generations, but there have 
been adulterous generations a many, looking for a sign. What 
does chastity mean—virginal or conjugal? It means castigation. 
It means mortification, restraint. It means war against the senses. 
It means purgation, elimination even in thought. It means eternal 
vigilance. The three graces of Christianity are Faith, Charity, 
Chastity. They are as delicate as they are beautiful. A thought 
can kill any one of them. A look can kill Chastity. The maid of 
honor to Chastity is Modesty. Modesty, again, means restriction. 
Modesty is the veil which Chastity wears. It conceals the individual 
from others, it hides the individual from himself. So men and 
women walk through life clothed and crowned with purity. Purity 
is a gem which the angels look upon with holy envy. They have 
never had to make the fight, those angels; the terrible, never- 
ceasing fight against the flesh. All this the pedagogy of the senses, 
as it appears to the Christian eye, all this the pedagogy of the 
senses amounts to. What unspeakable glory to contribute toward 
the formation of chaste generations of men and women. Chastity, 
in its integrity, was not known to the world at large before the 
advent of Christ. What a reformation, what an educative power 
it has! How it can make a murky world blossom like Carmel 
where the lilies blow! What self conquest it imposes! How it 
elevates and transforms the individual man and woman! How the 
family glows with its luster! How the nations would gleam with 
its brightness! It makes men and women of true manhood and 
sterling womanhood. It makes peaceful homes and glorious peoples. 
It makes heroes and heroines. It makes soldiers sleepless at their 
post and undismayed in the encounter. It spiritualizes matter 
which it ripens unto resurrection. It makes the human divine. 











PASTORAL PART 


ANALECTA 


NEW DECREES AND DECISIONS OF THE HOLY FATHER 
AND THE ROMAN CONGREGATIONS 


The decree of the Sacred Congregation of the Council 
of May 22, 1907, reads, “Si qui vel Episcopi vel Sacer- 
dotes velint in posterum Missas ad Antistites aut ec- 
clesiarum quae in Oriente sitae sunt, mittere, . . id 
praestare debebunt per S. C. Propagandae Fidei.” When 
asked by the Rt. Rev. Bishop of Quilon, India, whether 
this applied to his diocese, His Eminence the Cardinal 
Prefect of the Sacred Congregation of the Propaganda 
replied in the negative. He added further: “Scribe igitur 
ad benefactores, qui directe ad te consueverunt mittere 
stipendia, ut absque haesitatione opus charitatis prose- 
quantur.” Mass stipends can therefore be sent directly 
to Bishop Benziger of Quilon, India. The reading “for- 
eign mission” in the interpretation of the decree, should 
be changed to “Oriental churches.” 

From the Acts of Pius X. 

On September 16, 1907, the Holy See nominated a 
bishop of the Ruthenian rite for the United States. The 
salient points of the apostolic letter to the bishops of 
America are here given. The nomination of the bishop 
of this rite is reserved to the Holy See and he is under 
the immediate jurisdiction of the Holy See. 

He shall watch over the integrity of the Ruthenian rite, 
shall consecrate the holy oils, dedicate the churches, ad- 
minister confirmation, pontificate and ordain (servatis 
servandis) for the people of his rite. 

With the written permission of the ordinary of the 
diocese, who shall grant the needful faculties, he may 
visit the missions of his rite and direct them according 
to the laws of the diocese and the decrees of the VI Plenary 
Council of Baltimore. 

Till further appointed by the Holy See, he shall reside 
at Philadelphia, and shall derive his support from the 
various Ruthenian congregations who shall offer their 
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yearly stipend (instar Cathedratici) according to the cus- 
tom existing in the United States. 

Every third year he shall make a full report to the 
Apostolic Delegate at Washington, who shall forward the 
same to the Sacred Congregation of the Propagation of 
the Faith. 

With the express approbation of the ordinary of the 
diocese, priests of the Ruthenian rite are to be placed 
over Ruthenian parishes; where none such are to be had 
in the United States, application must be made to the 
Propaganda, who will send priests of that rite to these 
missions. Seminaries for the education of young men 
destined for this rite are to be established when possible. 
Celibacy is to obtain for the future. Ruthenian priests 
cannot validly or licitly administer Confirmation. 

All rectors of parishes are removable at the wish of 
the diocesan bishop, but may not be removed without grave 
and just cause. 

The faithful, where there is no Ruthenian church or 
priest, may conform to the Latin rite or with the per- 
mission of the Holy See may even change their rite. 

They may confess to and receive absolution from a Latin 
priest, even if a priest of the Ruthenian rite be available. 

Marriages of persons of different rites are not forbidden. 
A Ruthenian wife may adopt the rite of her Latin husband, 
but then she must keep to that rite during the life of her 
husband. The same privilege, in favor of the Latin rite, is 
granted to a Ruthenian husband. Children born of a 
Latin father and Ruthenian mother, are to be baptized in 
the Latin rite. Children born of a Ruthenian father and 
Latin mother, may be baptized in either rite. Children 
are under the jurisdiction of that pastor in whose rite they 
have been legitimately baptized, unless by reason of grave 
necessity they were baptized in a rite not their own. 

From S. C. Cong. of Rites. 

Pius X has decreed that in future the feast of the 
Apparition of the Blessed Virgin, at Lourdes, shall be 
raised to a double major and shall be extended to the 
Universal Church. This feast is to be celebrated on 
February II. 
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From S. C. Cong. of Rites. 

To the Dominicans is granted the permission to transfer 
the feast of St. Francis of Assisi, to the fifth day of 
October, whenever this feast shall fall upon the first 
Sunday of October, the day already assigned to the 
solemnity of the Most Holy Rosary. 





CASUS CONSCIENTIAE 
EXTREME UNCTION 


A priest is called to a sick person, living a considerable distance 
from the church. The road is very heavy and the night very cold 
and stormy. When he finally arrives at the sick man’s house he 
finds the sick man unconscious. He gives him conditional absolution, 
and then proceeds to anoint him, as he cannot receive Viaticum. 
But upon opening the oil stocks he discovers that instead of the 
oleum infirmorum, he has brought with him the other two oils! 
What shall he do? It will require several hours to send to the 
church for the oil of the sick. The man may be dead before that. 
The priest quickly dispatches a messenger for the oleum infirmorum, 
and in the mean time gives the sick man Extreme Unction with 
the oil of catechumens. When the messenger returned with the 
oil of the sick, the priest repeated the Sacrament sub conditione, 
and the man expired without regaining consciousness. Was the 
Sacrament valid with the oleum catechumenorum, or was the second 
administration sub conditione necessary or even lawful? 

Answer.—The Council of Trent defines the matter of the Sacra- 
ment of Extreme Unction to be: “Oleum ab episcopo benedictum.” 
The exact words of the council are: “Ex apostolica autem traditione, 
per manus accepta, intellexit Ecclesia materiam esse oleum ab 
episcopo benedictum” (Sess. 14). 

The oil, blessed by the bishop, is understood to be oil of olives; 
for the word used simply and without qualification has this mean- 
ing and this has been the uniform teaching and practise of the 
Church throughout the centuries. “Quia oleum principaliter nom- 
inatur olivae liquor,” says St. Thomas, “cum alii liquores solum ex 
similitudine ad ipsum olei nomen accipiant, ideo oleum olivae etiam 
debet esse, quod assumitur in materia hujus sacramenti” (Suppl. 
q. 29). Pope Eugenius IV, decre. pro Armenis, says: “Quintum 
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sacramentum est extrema unctio, cujus materia est oleum olivae 
per episcopum benedictum.” 

“Oleum olivae idque benedictum ad unctionem extremam adhi- 
bendum esse, retinent Orientales, nisi Armenos forsan excipias, 
qui aliquando butyrum loco olei usurpasse videntur” (Denzinger, 
I, 185). Oil of olives therefore is required for the valid adminis- 
tration of the Sacrament of Extreme Unction. It is further required 
for the validity of the Sacrament that this oil of olives be blessed 
by the bishop. The words of the Council of Trent are clear: 
“TIntellexit Ecclesia materia esse oleum ab episcopo benedictum” 
(Sess. 14). The proposition or statement that Extreme Unction 
might be validly administered with oil that had not been previously 
blessed by the bishop, was condemned by Paul V (Jan. 13, 1655), 
as a “propositio temeraria et errort proxima,” and this condemnation 
was reaffirmed by Gregory XVI, in 1842, who declared that even 
in extremest necessity a priest could not validly anoint the sick 
with the oil blessed by himself, unless authorized to bless it by the 
Supreme Pontiff. As far back as the Council of Carthage, A. D. 390, 
it was forbidden to a presbyter to bless the oil of the sick (ap. 
Gratian, c. xxvi, q. vi, c.l.). 

The Council of Hispalis (Seville), A. D. 619, also reserves the 
consecration of the sick man’s oil to the bishop. In the Greek rite 
the oil is blessed by simple priests; and there can be no doubt that 
this benediction suffices. Even in the Latin rite, the benediction 
of the oil by a simple priest is sufficient, provided the priest be 
expressly or tacitly commissioned by the Pope to bless it. “Res 
videtur exploratissima, quam nemini liceat in questionem adducere” 
are the words of Benedict XIV (de synod. dioec. 1. 8, c. 4). The 
Roman rule and the Western rule that now follows it, require that 
the oil be consecrated by the bishop, and this is required not merely 
‘by precept but for the validity of the Sacrament (St. Lig. n. 709). 

The oil, therefore, required for the Sacrament of Extreme 
Unction must necessarily be (1) oil of olives; (2) blessed by a 
bishop. 

Now there arises the question, and it is on this that the present 
case hinges, must the olive oil, blessed by the bishop, be blessed 
especially for this Sacrament in order to be valid, or will oil, blessed 
by the bishop for any purpose and with any form of consecration, 
suffice ? 

Upon this question the theologians do not agree. Some main- 
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tain that a special blessing is required for the oil of the sick, 
that it must be blessed for this special purpose, namely for the 
annealing of the sick. Others maintain that any blessing or con- 
secration by a bishop is all that is necessary to make the oil valid 
although perhaps illicit for Extreme Unction. 

Suarez maintains that oil blessed in any. way by the bishop is 
sufficient for the validity of the Sacrament, because it is still true 
to say that it is “oleum ab episcopo benedictum” (Disp. 40, g 1, n. 
g). These theologians maintain that oleum ab episcopo benedictum 
is what the Council of Trent declares to be the materia valida of 
Extreme Unction, and if the council meant by oleum ab episcopo 
benedictum the special oil of the sick, 1. e., oleum infirmorum, the 
council would have so specified. 

St. Alphonsus calls this opinion probable, and in fact, both by 
reason of the external authority of the theologians that favor it, 
as well as the internal evidence on which it rests, it may be said 
to be solidly probable. 

According to this opinion, in a case of ici the oleum 
catechumenorum or the S. Chrisma might be used validly for the 
administration of Extreme Unction instead of the oleum infirmorum, 
because both of them are olive oil blessed by the bishop. 

But by far the greater number of theologians are against this 
opinion, and maintain that the olewm infirmorum is the only valid 
matter for the Sacrament of Extreme Unction. The oil used for 
the Sacrament of Extreme Unction, they say, must be blessed by 
the bishop for this special purpose. No other oil, even though 
blessed by the bishop, will suffice. According to them, it is useless 
to give even conditional Extreme Unction with the oil of catech- 
umens, for that is not blessed for the special purpose of annealing 
the sick. To vindicate their position, these theologians appeal to — 
the general practise of the Church and to the decisions of the Roman 
Congregations, which declare that there is a strict duty to repeat 
the Sacrament of Extreme Unction, if by chance or accident it has 
been administered with any other than the oleum infirmorum. This 
opinion, also, in the view of St. Alphonsus, is probable. 

In view therefore of this diversity of opinion among the theologians 
regarding the necessity of using only the oil of the sick in the ad- 
minstration of the Sacrament of Extreme Unction, we are obliged 
to agree that any other oil, even though blessed by the bishop, as 
for instance, oleum catechumenorum or S. Chrisma, is materia 
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dubia for Extreme Unction and may never be used except in a case 
of grave necessity. For in the administration of the Sacraments 
it is not allowed to follow probable opinions. Pope Innocent XI 
condemned the proposition: “Non est illicitum in Sacramentis con- 
ferendis sequi opinionem probabilem de valore sacramenti, relicta 
tutiore.” Hence, in case of necessity, but not otherwise, Extreme 
Unction might be adminstered conditionally with Chrism or oil of 
catechumens. If, however, the oleum infirmorum can afterward 
be had, the Sacrament should be again conferred. St. Alphonsus 
does not make mention of a condition in repeating the Extreme 
Unction, neither does St. Charles, in ordering a repetition in case 
of mistake as to the oil, even though the oil used had been the Chrism 
or oil of catechumens. Lacroix, however, says that the Sacrament 
should be repeated in this case sub conditione (1. VI, pars ii), and 
all recent theologians are of the same opinion (cf. Lehmkuhl II, 
570). 

In the case before us, there was a grave obligation for the priest 
to repeat the Extreme Unction with the oleum infirmorum, sub con- 
ditione. The priest did right in giving Extreme Unction with the 
oil of catechumens, because it was a case of necessity. 

The sick man had indeed been absolved conditionally, but such 
an absolution must remain dubia, since no external sign of a con- 
fession had been made and absolution without some kind of a con- 
fession of sin, the theologians say, is dubia. But as regards Extreme 
Unction, no confession of sin is necessary, only let there be im- 
perfect contrition for sin in the heart if it be impossible to make 
a confession, then Extreme Unction gives primam gratiam, or sancti- 
fying grace, and this not per accidens, as the Holy Eucharist, but 
per se et ratione institutions. 

The priest did right, therefore, in giving Extreme Unction with 
materia dubia in casu necessitatis, deficiente materia certa, but 
afterward the Sacrament must be repeated cwm oleo infirmorum, to 
make it certain. 

All the more so was the priest bound sub gravi, to repeat the 
Extreme Unction, since the absolution given the sick man was 
absolutio dubia, he not having retained consciousness and not being 
absolved sacramentally beyond all reasonable doubt. 

If there were any danger of shocking any of the faithful present, 
by a repetition of Extreme Unction, the priest might obviate it 
by requesting to be left alone with the sick man for a few mo- 
ments. 
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Procedure at the Roman Curia. A concise and practical Handbook, by the 
Very Rev. Nicholas Hilling, D.D., Professor at the University of Bonn. 
(New York: Joseph F. Wagner.) 

During recent years, our country has been drawn more and more into 
relations with the Roman Curia. This is not to be wondered at, for our 
rapid development, our assimilation of foreign races, and our elaborated 
organization have become the marvel of the world. In church matters, all 
these factors have worked together along the same lines. As a result the 
questions which have come to the front have been complex and difficult, 
while, of course, the wisdom of the Holy See has been shown in the estab- 
lishment of the Apostolic Delegation at Washington; we have all felt the 
need of a concise manual which should introduce us to Roman methods, 
and initiate us into the workings of that wonderful system of government, 
which is concentrated in the Curia Romana. With commendable enterprise, 
Mr. Joseph Wagner has undertaken to fill the want. The book before us, 
which is the work of an able scholar of European reputation, deals with 
every aspect of the question. For example, the history of the Roman Curia 
from the earliest days, to the present time, has been treated with thorough- 
ness and enlightenment. We can safely guarantee to the student a profitable 
reading of this part. The “Constitution of the Curia, the Cardinals, Prelates 
and Officers” is the title of the second section. Under this head, the author 
deals with every congregation in the Curia. Perhaps this is the most 
interesting part of the book for we have little in English which deals with 
the congregations specifically. Under the heading “Procedure at the Roman 
Curia” the author gives full information as to the formation and granting 
of permissions, privileges, etc. Finally, the book contains the recent decisions, 
decrees and rescripts of Pius X. The Syllabus of July 3, 1907, and the 
Decree on Matrimony, bring the work to a close. We recommend this book 
to all the clergy as a thoroughgoing and reliable book on the Curia Romana. 


The Great Schism of the West. By L Salembier. International Catholic 
Library. (New York: Bensziger Bros.) 

The “Great Schism of the West,” by M. Salembier, of the University of 
Lille, has long been a classic on that much-vexed question. It consequently 
deserves a high place in the new series of works published under the able 
editorship of Dr. Wilhelm. While we give the name Schism to this trouble 
of the Middle Ages, the word is strictly speaking a misnomer. There never 
was a question of doctrine involved. It was always a question of fact, as 
to which was the lawful occupant of the chair of St. Peter. The period 
studied by M. Salembier extends from 1378 to 1417. Our author goes over 
the ground thoroughly. He shows on the one side that the Cardinals of 
1378 were culpable, but on the other hand the good faith of the rank and 
file of the Church, no matter on which side we find them, is undeniable. 
When all this has been said, it is unfortunately but the opening chapter. 
The scandal gave rise to misunderstandings and theorizing, which went far 
toward paving the way for the great revolt. Our author stands by the 
Roman line of Popes. 








NOTES 


The Lamp (Anglican), whose one aim is to promote the idea of corporate 
reunion with the Church of Rome, suggests to its readers some ideas which 
might be called novel by some and dangerous by others. If Henry VIII 
could hear them he would turn in his grave. 

No formal reunion can be effected, says the writer, possibly for a long 
time to come, and the obstacles in the way are so great as to seem almost 
insurmountable to anything but the grace and good providence of God. 

“But there are certain things which we have already, and of which neither 
prince, potentate nor prelate can rob us: 

“1, We can all hold the Catholic Faith, and of this heritage we can not 
be deprived. This alone is a tremendous bond, uniting several kinsmen in a 
most real and effective way. 

“2. We can all pray. We can do it alone in our closets; we can also do 
it by way of intercession. Who is there to prevent us from going to a Roman 
Catholic neighbor with a list of objects which are really on our minds, and 
asking his help? And who is to prevent us, when we have suffered a be- 
reavement, from going to a Roman priest and asking him to pray for our 
loved one when next he offers the Holy Sacrifice? 

“3. We know that we can not, as things stand now, be admitted to com- 
munion in Roman Churches. But no one can prevent us from hearing Mass, 
and so showing the desire of our hearts. I am not speaking of attending 
Mass in a Continental Church, when we are far from home, on a holiday. 
That is only a sort of ecclesiastical picnic, which involves no taking up of 
the cross. I mean attending Mass openly, in the town where we live—not 
forsaking our Anglican altars, but adding to our worship this one service 
more. That will serve (experto crede) to keep the question quietly and con- 
stantly before the eyes of Christians, and deeds are more powerful than 
words. I don’t think that an Anglican layman would be excommunicated for 
such a line of action. He might be laughed at and scolded, possibly cold- 
shouldered; but quiet perseverance can live down a great deal. The end 
we have in view is surely worth a little inconvenience.” 


We learn from the Missionary that the Mission House at Washington 
is taxed to its utmost to afford opportunities to all the priests who come 
seeking the benefit of the missionary year of instruction provided at the 
house. This is gratifying news. The missionary work ought to grow and 
it will grow. The various mission bands by the phenomonal success they 
have attained in their special field of labor have convinced all that the 
harvest is ripe; that when the laborers come they will be able to gather 
into the Master’s barns a fruitful plenty. It is indeed a hopeful sign for 
the Catholicity of the future centuries, that so many zealous priests are 
taking up this most important work and with true apostolic spirit are 
spreading the seed which in due time is bound to blossom and to grow into 
the whitened harvest under the enriching influence of God’s grace. 


The Episcopal Recorder informs us that the mission schools of India 
are liable to feel the effecty of the present popular unrest. It seems that 
Brahmanism is afraid of the effects of Christian education. Uuder its 




















NOTES iii 


influence she sees the destruction of her various and long-lived superstitions. 
So it happened that the mission schools have been destroyed by rioters and 
missionaries have been insulted and even persecuted. There is nothing new 
in this. History simply repeating itself. The enemy of Christ and Chris- 
tianity never grows old. But it seems that another element is at work to 
interfere with the work of these Episcopal schools. The Government 
(English) has insisted that they conform to certain requirements which 
obtain in the governmental schools and this under the penalty of loss of finan- 
cial aid for non-conformity. This means that some of the schools will be 
driven out of the field of education, others will be unable to do the effective 
work desired. It is interesting to note that in this pass the Episcopalian 
brethren. are determined not to close the schools but to go on without 
governmental aid, declarmg that even better work can be done with- 
out the material co-operation of the home government. To lose the 
schools would be to lose the right arm of your strength, declares a veteran 
missionary. There is much food for thought here. Here in a confessedly 
Christian land attempts have been made and with success to drive out God 
from the schools; to de-Christianize them. The government has its schools 
and the various Christian sects are content to keep God and His Christ 
out of the schools if they can keep out Catholicity and save a few shekels 
at the same time. Such Christians would do well to read the story of Rev. 
J. M. McComb in the Episcopal Recorder. We need our Catholic schools 
and we will have them no matter what the cost, no matter what sacrifice is 
demanded. 


A well-known minister has said that Protestant Christianity has lost 
its spirit of democracy. This is seen most of all from the spirit which, 
according to an eminent university president, should animate those seeking 
admission to the ministry. “Well trained young men who possess the 
needed mental gifts, and who also have some pecuniary resources, either 
by inheritance or by marriage, ought to aspire to the occupation of the country 
minister, just as well-to-do young men are going into the profession of 
medicine, not so much for the purpose of practising medicine as of advancing 
medical knowledge and skill.” The reply is well worthy of the advocate 
of the ministry. “Such a view-point involves the distinct abandonment of 
what constitutes the strongest sustaining force in the life of the clergyman. 
The utter worthlessness of such an appeal cannot be expressed in words. 
What the tent-maker of Tarsus would have thought if someone had presented 
this ideal to him can only be inferred from the passionate language which 
he constantly uses to express his devotion to Christ and his love for the 
human beings whom he wishes to win to His cause. No clearer explana- 
tion of the utter paralysis of the ministry could possibly have been penned. 
It reveals an abandonment of those high and exalted feelings without 
which the history of the Church would be a dismal record.” Strong and 
worthy words are calculated to impress even our own clergymen. We have, 
indeed, many who like the tent-maker of early Christianity have given 
up their all for the souls of their brethren, and who like him have gone 
to foreign parts at the risk of life, or the legitimate enjoyment of life, to 
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make Christ known through His message of peace and to bring Christ’s 
blessings and comforts to men of good will. Religion is a sacrifice, or it 
is nothing, hence “in the grand total of human life the self sacrifice, the 
self abnegation, the decay and the atrophy of many fine powers and high 
gifts, for the actual life and service of men is justified because religion is 
nothing if not sacrifice.” 


Much comment has been made anent the experience of the young lady who 
went the rounds of the churches in New York without receiving the cor- 
dial welcome she felt was her due. One of the local papers, jesting on the 
matter, says: 

“Formerly people were taken to their seats by a gentleman whose busi- 
ness also was to take them to their graves; and there was little disposition 
on the part of any one to exchange pleasantries with him, or to elicit from 
him a wish for health or happiness. The new way is different. Upon 
reaching the entrance of the sacred edifice, the stranger becomes the 
cynosure of the eyes of several well-dressed young men, who take him in 
charge even as the head waiter at the summer hotels subdues the will of 
the boarder. If the visitor wishes to sink humbly into a back seat, hoping 
to get out in case he should be troubled by his cough, he is taken up to 
the front, placed snugly in the inside corner of the pew, and at length 
wedged in by the owner and his family. Hymn books are thrust at him, 
even if he is not in voice. Places in the Psalter are found for him, although 
he may dislike responsive reading. After the service the head of the family 
shakes hands with him and asks how he likes ‘our minister.’ Half way 
to the door a deacon waylays him, and throws out a bait in the way of a 
church festival or illustrated lecture; for the net is no longer employed as 
in apostolic times. But in the vestibule the most energetic attack will be 
made upon him. A singular organization, known, we believe, as the ‘Look- 
out Committee,’ will be lying in ambush, and even the strongest will must 
yield to their opportunity. Henceforth, if he returns to the church, he will 
be a marked man. He went to pray, but he has been benevolently assimilated. 
If, however, he at first succeeds in hiding in a back pew, he will be fre- 
quently approached and asked to ‘go up higher;’ and all the while behind 
him he will hear discreet and sibilant whisperings of those who are called 
‘workers.’ It is almost like an afternoon tea. ‘ 

“It is to be hoped that Miss Smith will try her experiment again. She 
has administered a sharp, if undeserved, reproof. Doubtless the next time 
she goes to church, even if the day be wet, the pastor will shake her hand 
and ask her to Sunday dinner, the ushers will invite her to the young ladies’ 
sewing society, and the Lookout Committee will not let her leave until 
her hands are filled with ‘leaflets’ and ‘special appeals.’ In short, she will 
be treated almost as well as if she wore an Easter bonnet.” 

This was not a case of coming to scoff and remaining to pray. There 
was much scoffing, so we can conclude there was little prayer. Had the lady 
been a Catholic or visited a Catholic Church she would have sought and found 
other things than the social smile and the glad hand, and so she would 
have been saved the much-heralded disappointment. 
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